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Consumer Queries and Comments 





‘If history teaches 
that nations carv 
resort to war to 
escape the solving 
of human problems 
at home, it also 
teaches that war 
is an intolerable 
answer and a deadly 
panacea.” 


Chesier C. Davis 
AAA Administrator 





CG RECENTLY we mailed to our 

readers a special post card 
request that they notify us if 
they wish to continue to receive 
the CONSUMERS' GUIDE. Thous— 
ands of replies have been com- 
ing back. Many include, along 
with orders for renewal, im- 
portant comments and queries. 
We have read all of these with 
absorbing interest. We make no 
bones about our pleasure in 
learning from so many readers 
of the usefulness of the GUIDE 
to them. There is little danger 
of a smugness settling down on 
us for our own sense of inadequacy 
is kept sharp by our constant 
awareness of the gravity of the 
problems facing millions of con- 
sumers. Criticisms and sugges— 
tions for improvement, too, have 
come in, to keep our own critical 
disposition from nodding. We 
welcome this frank expression 
from our readers, whatever its 
tone of voice. Appreciative or 
critical, it helps us to do our 
job a little better. 


we «. 


om To some of the critical 

remarks we fear we can 
contrive no answer that will be 
satisfying. We should like to 
be a kibitzer on a debate be- 
tween the consumer who wrote us 
that she did not like our "Rus- 
sian ideas" and another who per-— 
iodically takes us to task for 
not working for the revolution. 
To both we send a gentle re- 
minder that the CONSUMERS' GUIDE 
is published by an office of the 
Federal Government. Of the 
first consumer, we ask that she 
become acquainted with "Our 
Point of View," which we publish 
in each issue, and with the 
literature on Russia. As to the 
second, we accept the charge and 
say, "If this be treason * * *," 
We have more serious things to 
say to our more serious critics. 


“ee A NUMBER of our corres— 

pondents want to know why 
the GUIDE is limited to discus- 
sions on agricultural products. 
After all, as we have said many 
times, food products represent 
only about a third of consumers' 
total expenditures. Why not 
talk about other products and 
services which take up the other 
two-thirds of family budgets? 
* * * The reason is simply that 
the GUIDE is published by the 
Consumers' Counsel of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administra-— 
tion whose jurisdiction covers 
farm products, their produc— 
tion, distribution, and consump— 
tion. We are not unmindful of 
the need for consumer informa— 
tion on other commodities, but 
consumers must look to other 
branches of the Government for 
such material. 


CG OTHER readers want reports 
on prices in small towns. 
We would like to extend our 


service in this direction py: 
are limited by the large ey 
pense involved. All retai) 
prices at present reported in 
the GUIDE are collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics or 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eeo- 
nomics. As these agencies in- 
crease their coverage of smaller 
towns we shall include them ip 
our reports. We have no funds 
to undertake this reporting our- 
selves. 


c A MAJOR 
which we are working is the 
speeding up of our release date. 
There are certain problems of 
space and time involved in this 
which we cannot get around. 
The collection of retail price 
data from all over the country 
by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics requires a minimum of 2 
weeks. The analysis of these 
data together with reports on 
farm prices and supplies, the 
preparation of this material for 
the press, and the printing of 
it requires a minimum of another 
2 weeks. The CONSUMERS' GUIDE 
is printed by the Government 
Printing Office. If its schedule 
of work is overloaded, the GUIDE 
must share with other jobs some 
delay. At the best, we can get 
this bulletin in the mails to 
you one month after the effec- 
tive date of the retail prices. 
That is the schedule to which we 
are doing our best to adhere. 


improvement on 


c AN INDEX to the special 

articles which appeared in 
the issues of volume 2 will be 
published in November. Readers 
who would like to receive copies 
of this Index should address 
their requests to the Consun- 
ers' Guide, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Two Southern markets 
where cakes and canta~ 
loupes turn into cash 


Groups of farm women 
cooperate to find a short 
cut between producer 
ond consumer 


WHEN DEPRESSION cut 
one young Southern girl's col- 
lege course in two, she looked 
about her and took stock of 
her situation. She saw her 
mother and father struggling 
to get enough out of the farm 
to feed the family and keep 
the irreducible minimum of 
clothes on all its members' 
backs. But looking further she 
saw another sight. 


ONE HUNDRED SIXTY 
farm women were taking turns 
at selling every Saturday in 
the nearby town a combination 
of their work and the surplus 
products of their land. She 
Saw that town women were paying 
the same amounts of cash across 
these counters as they paid to 
other tradesmen. Against the 
doubt and apprehension of her 
parents, she threw her lot 
in with these organized farm 
women. She planted her garden, 
Started putting her talents 




















At the end 
the children had new clothes, 
the family diet was better, and there was $65 
in the college fund from one small patch of tur- 
nips alone. 


into local types of handiwork. 


of the year 


Of course she had sold her family 
Her father said: 
"That child was wiser than her parents, because 


on the idea in the process. 


we are now making a living out of what we used 
to throw away". 


SO GO the stories of thousands of farm 
women the country over who have learned the se— 
cret of working together to make possible the 
satisfaction of both town and country needs by 
direct interchange of cash and commodities. 


HOME DEMONSTRATION clubs, 
country women who meet to solve their home prob— 
lems and improve rural living conditions with the 
advice of County Home Demonstration Agents, com— 
bine to form club markets. The home demonstra- 
tion agent helps with such problems as organiza-— 


groups of 


tion, acquiring sales facilities, compliance with 
local health regulations, and the preparation, 
grading, standardization, and packaging of home 
products. 


SOME STATES have marketing specialists, 
State officers of the Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, who make periodic 
visits all over their States to help markets 
climb to higher and higher standards. County 
extension agents are on call for advice in pro- 
duction problems. State horticultural agents 
help gardeners apply scientific methods and 
increase their profits from the land they cul- 
tivate. 


eo 


CLUB MARKETS take two forms, indoor and 
outdoor or "curb" Sometimes a "curb" 
market graduates into a building of its own an 
becomes a year-round business in the town. 


markets. 


MARKET ORGANIZATION differs with the 
local conditions. Usually a market board or 
committee handles the business, sometimes cor 
posed only of the marketing club members and 
their advising home demonstration agent, some- 
times including local business and professional 
men, officers of clubs and chambers of commerce 
This committee lays down definite rules, which 
vary with the conditions from which they grow 
One standard rule permits sellers to sell only 
their own products, prohibits any resales. Most 
sellers pay for a yearly permit and a small fee 
for each market day on which they make a certain 
minimum sale, though some markets charge a con- 
mission as high as 25 percent to pay overhead 


and the salary of a full-time manager. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS depend largely 
on the set-up with the overhead entailed. 
market groups pay for the building of their om 
permanent quarters, others use buildings loaned 
by public-spirited organizations like the Y. WM 
C. A., and sometimes the town builds the market 
gratis. 


Some 


Sometimes a club can combine a donated 
out-of-repair building with a relief project and 
get an adequate shelter at little cost to the 
club. 
groundwork and 


Most prospective marketing clubs lay the 
secure from the 
townspeople before starting a market. Incorpo 
rating it into the town's life, establishing the 
fact of interchange of benefits between the tom 


cooperation 





Custom and clientele of farm women’s markets range from offerings “~~ cialti 
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and country merchandisers, smooths the path 
ahead, resulting in such rewards as help in 
acquiring quarters and equipment, publicity in 
the local press, and patronage. 


LOWNDES COUNTY, Georgia, is typical of 
a thriving community enterprise begun with the 
assistance of extension workers and the backing 
of the local residents. Besides two roadside 
markets which had their start in 1932, a retail 
growers' market, organized in 1931, last year 
took in a total of $48,000. Thirty-three fami- 
lies, representing 15 communities in the county, 
sold regularly on the market. Many families 
were able to record in the individual records 
books provided by the marketing specialist a 
profit that went much further than the welcome 
stopgap trickle of cash that at least staves off 
starvation. 


MARKETS SMALLER and larger give a 
Tange from village markets with 3 or 4 women 
getting a yearly income of less than $100 a 
piece to large city markets like the one in 
Montgomery, Ala., which took in $267,309 in l 
year and means the main support of 237 families. 


LAST YEAR club markets did business 
amounting to more than enough, according to a 
conservative count of incomplete returns, to put 
them in the million-dollar class. Many States 
show an increase in profits in 1934 over 1933. 
Georgia's total went up 5 percent to $298,498. 
Business of direct selling by club members in- 
Cluding barter amounted to $645,817 in 1934; 





INDIVIDUAL INCOME 
runs from as low as a few 
dollars for a woman who 
uses the market only rarely 
to $2,000 and more a year 
for @ efficient 
seller who has established 
a repeating and reordering 
clientele by the 
lence of her products and 


steady 





excel— 


in some cases by especially 
attractive uniform pack-— 


aging. Daily individual 





sales recorded range from 
nothing to $140. One young 
4-H Club girl took in 
$1,562 in a year, of which 
$524 was her own net profit. 


PRODUCTS SOLD in club markets vary as 
widely as the countryside where the selling is 
done. Some markets develop in the direction of 
uncooked farm produce like chickens, eggs, meat, 
milk, and fruit and vegetables, and honey. 
Others go in for good home-cooked foods. One 
runs to old-fashioned milk bread, nut bread, 
brown bread, cakes and cookies, chicken salad, 
boiled ham, boiled custard—frozen in summer— 
Brunswick stew, 


barbecued pork, sausages, and 


spareribs. Chicken and poultry products lead 
Coffee shops, lunch 


rooms, and cafeterias make paying adjuncts to 


the sales in most markets. 


markets, and range from mere breakfast coffee 
and doughnuts for the workers to regular lunches 
and dinners, serving as many as 500 townspeople 
at a meal. 


SPECIALTIES RAISE individual market— 
women's receipts sometimes far above the run of 
the market. One Arkansas farm woman and her 
daughter raise particularly fine flowers with 
the help of the State college's scientific hor- 
ticultural information, and take in from $1,200 
to $1,500 for zinnias and cornflowers and a 
dozen other varieties of flowers. One Alabama 
marketer's gladiolas brought her $105 in one 
month. A booth in a city market sells chil- 
clothes exclusively and the $370 it 
brought in over the counter was only a small 
part of the dressmaking business for which it 


dren's 


made initial contact. One woman has specialized 
in liver pudding and head cheese to the tune of 
$1,344. Frequently special creative attention 
to the business of names of products, designs of 


containers, and appearance of the booth have 


ae 
























Home Demonstration clubs 
provide many kinds of 
counters where farm pro- 
duce can be exchanged 
for the money to fill farm 
needs 


led to business any professional merchandiser 
might envy. Christmas and holidays are chances 
for special sales by women who take advantage 
of the opportunity. One market last Christmas 
was sold out of dressed turkeys and cakes before 
10 o'clock in the morning. Marketers who could 
have doubled their sales will profit by the 


lesson in consumer demand. 


VARIETY IN products for which demand 
can be developed is limited only by the resource-— 
fulness of the women who want to sell. 
the possibilities of making salable commodities 
out of home produce, we quote one home demon— 


To show 


stration agent's report of the products sold in 
an Alabama market in the month of December last 
"Sausage, souse, cracklings, pork chit- 
roosters, 
and bacon, smoked sausage, hens, fryers, tur- 


year: 


terlings, geese, ducks, cured hams 
keys, eggs, canned preserves, jellies, pickles, 
fruits and soups, apples, pecans, 


nuts, hickory nuts, popcorn, peanuts, corn meal, 


lack wal- 


eo 





ribbon cane and sorghum sirup, turnips, 
rutabagas, rape, spinach, mustard, but. 
ter, buttermilk, collards and Cabbage 
kraut, kindling, sassafras root, flowers, 
brush brooms, shrubbery, hand embroidery 
and cut—work; hoe, ax, and hatchet 
handles; Christmas wreaths, trees, hol- 
ly, mistletoe, southern smilax, cedar, 











pine, quilts, dressed wild rabbits, pine needle 
baskets, trays, and liverwurst." 


BARTERING, INCIDENTAL to most markets 
on a small scale when marketers "swap" left- 
overs, is part of many States' marketing pro- 
grams on a wider front. Milk and butter go to 
the nursery in exchange for shrubbery to land- 
scape the lawn, or to the dressmaker for sewing 
services. 


EXCHANGE OF farm produce for city cash 
brings city goods and services closer to the farm 
One woman whose marketing helped her to pay doc- 
tor bills and the cost of music lessons for her 
daughter realized that these payments were partly 
made of cash that had come across the market 
counter from the music teacher and the doctor's 
wife. 


REGARDLESS OF whether or not the prin- 
ciple of selling individual farm women's labor 
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and product over the counter to the ultimate 
consumer is fundamentally progressive from a 
pasic economic point of view, the fact remains 
that from the point of view of the individuals 
concerned, it has brought in cash to families 
who would not get it otherwise. It has saved 
farms from foreclosure, kept families off relief 
rolls, and turned the wheels of business in 


rural towns. 


CASH COMING into homes where money 
has long been lacking often goes first into 
pooks and clothes to keep children in school. 
It has paid old debts and bought medicines and 
croceries and fuel. Farms all but out of the 
running for lack of cash have been salvaged in 
the nick of time by the market money which 
steps in to buy feed for the stock, fertilizer 
for next year's crop, to meet payments on mort-— 
gage and taxes. Family cars have come proudly 
out of their depression hibernation and taken to 
Houses 
have shed the disheartening shabbiness of poverty 
and bloomed into bright comfort. 


the road again complete with gas and oil. 


NOT ALL rewards are listed in the cash 
account books. There have been other gains, some 


specific and some less tangible. 


TOP-NOTCH PRODUCTION of vegetables 
through a longer season by means of scientific 
gardening has not only provided more salable pro-— 
duce for the markets but lifted the family diet 
level. Some Southern marketers would 
never have dreamed a few years ago of 


Butter has been one notable improver, and 
will 
centive the market gives. 


the improvement continue with the in- 
Women who had to 
take 10 cents a pound for their butter in pre- 
market days now compete for the quality trade at 


regular market price. 


LEARNING TO turn waste into salable 
by-products, to turn all culinary skills into 
profitable specialties, learning to standardize 
and grade and package and display their prod— 
ucts, learning to understand and build con- 
sumer demand, and to keep accounts and practice 
efficient business methods—all of these tan— 
gible types of education have come by way of 
group marketing to women on farms. 


MORE INTANGIBLE, but even more valu-— 
able according to the reports of all the groups, 
are the rewards that go with the achievement of 
cooperation. Women have learned to work to- 
gether, to subordinate the individual to the 
group interest, to work for the common good of 
all their families. From there the lesson has 
gone on still further. A new spirit grows out 
of the mutual exchange between town and coun— 
try. Individual friendships develop over the 
counter that would never otherwise have their 
opportunity to begin. Sympathy grows where before 
had been intolerance and misunderstanding between 
urban and rural people and their problems. In 
the words of one marketer, "It makes the town and 
country neighbors." 





squash and cucumbers in November, 
turnip greens and mustard greens and 
spinach in December, but one market 
sold at Christmas time last year nine 
varieties of green leafy vegetables. 






















BETTER QUALITY in the com— 
modities offered for sale has shown 
consistently in the records of the 
years of every market's existence. 


rt , 


In this Ohio roadside market the women 
who supply the produce take turns in 


days for serving customers 
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CORN AND HOGS 


"BACK IN 1933 farm lead— 
ers came to town to see 
if they could agree ona 


*‘Consumer 
equities and 
farm parities 
must go 
together.’’ 
—Secretary Wallace. farmers to get more than 


6 cents a pound for cotton, 3 cents a 


program which would help 


pound for hogs, 20 cents a bushel for 
corn, and 30 cents a bushel for wheat. 
The surpluses of those days were actually 


starving the consumer. 


et ie 





wp, Corum! 








On September 26 the first public 
hearing on a corn and hog production control 
program was held in Washington. Packers and 
farmers—and only three consumer representa- 
tives—were there to put on record factual 
information to guide the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in his decision for or against a control 
of corn and hog production in 1936 and 1937. 
On October 3 another public hearing was held 
on a control program for potatoes. Dozens of 
producers gave facts and arguments for and 
against. No consumer representative asked to 
be heard. 

To have or not to have production 
control programs is as much a concern of con- 
sumers as Of producers and distributors. Pub- 
lic hearings give everybody a chance to thresh 
out these questions. Decision for or againsta 
program is made by the Secretary on the basis 
of evidence given at the hearing or submitted 
within a fixed period after the hearing is 
closed. 





Because consumers do not and possibly 
cannot attend hearings in numbers to make known | 
their interest in such programs, it is the| 
Consumers' Counsel's function to put before the| 
Secretary and submit for the consideration of 
persons attending such hearings what in his 
judgment is consumers' interest in the ques- 
tion. We print here comments of Secretary 
Wallace on the two problems of corn—hog and 
potato control, together with statements made 
by the Consumers' Counsel at the public hear- 











ings. 

Consumers who wish advance notice of| 
any public hearings on production control pro-| 
grams to be held in the future can address| 
their requests to the CONSUMERS' GUIDE. 
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"TWO AND A HALF years have passed by. 
Many things have changed. With the exception of 
cotton most of the surpluses have disappeared 
and prices have risen until they are two or 
three times what they were in early 1935. In 
the case of hogs, supplies are so short and the 
price so high, largely asa result of the drought 
of 1934, that the consumers have just reason for 
complaint. 


"FARMERS WANT to do all they can to 
increase the number of hogs in 1936 but they 
want to do it in such a way that hogs in 1937 
and 1938 will not fall to one-third the price 
as it exists today. Alternating feast and 
famine are not good for either farmer or con- 
sumer. The 12-cent hogs of today breed the 
4-cent hogs of tomorrow and vice versa. 


"CAN WE AVOID the extremes? Can we 
establish firmly the ideal of balanced abundance 
in the long run and work out a machinery for 
putting it into effect? Can we substitute 
balanced and stable production for the alternate 
expansion and contraction which first attract 
labor and capital into the processing industries 
and then drive them out? 


"IN THE NEW Agricultural Adjustment 
Act as amended Congress has again and again 
stricken out the word 'reduction' and substi- 
tuted 'adjustment.' We want to be in a position 
when unusual weather intervenes to adjust upward 
as rapidly as possible because we believe we 
owe aS much duty to the consumer to prevent 
unduly high prices as we owe to the farmer to 
prevent unduly low prices. 


"IT WILL be a serious mistake for the 
farmer deliberately through the use of govern— 
mental power to produce a subnormal quantity of 
stuff for domestic consumption in an effort to 
get high prices. Consumers are learning that 
excessive production at low prices for a market 
which doesn't 
bankruptcy. 


exist brings unemployment and 


"FROM A long-run point of view, we 
must pay as much attention to consumer equities 
and parities as to farm equities and parities 
in administering the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. Continuance of agricultural adjustment 
activities on any other basis would not be 
justified." 


“Any program 
should permit 
increased hog 


"CONSUMERS and farmers have a 
common objective with respect 
production.” to the present situation in hog 
—D.E.Montgomery. Supplies. Both of them want 
those supplies increased. For many months con=— 
sumers have been on short rations of pork and 
lard and the prices at which hog products have 
sold at retail have been a strain for millions 
of families. 


"IT IS ESTIMATED that in the 10 years 
1920-29 there were available for domestic con— 
sumption about 83 pounds of hog products per 
capita annually. In contrast to this figure, 
it is estimated that supplies available for 
domestic consumption in the marketing year be— 
ginning November 1, 1935, will be about 47 pounds 
per capita. The primary interest of consumers 
is that this shortage in the supply of pork and 
lard be remedied as rapidly as possible. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration recog— 
nizes that necessity. 


"NOTHING can be done under the adjust— 
ment program under consideration at this hearing 
to increase the supply of pork and lard that 
can come to market during the year beginning 
this November. From now until October 1936, 
the quantity of pork and lard available for 
domestic consumption will be determined by hog 
production that is now taking place or has taken 
place this year, and will not be directly 
affected by an adjustment program for next year. 
Existing price factors, however, are expected to 
increase the production of hogs during the mar— 
keting year 1935-36. That increased production 
will be reflected in increased marketing of hog 
products in the year beginning October 1936. 
It is estimated that if there is no adjustment 
program, hog production during the coming year 
will be 30 percent greater than in the current 
year 1934-35. It is estimated also that a 
further substantial increase in hog production 
can occur in the year 1936-37, which would result 
in further increases in the supply of pork to 
the consumer in the marketing year 1937-38. 


"THE ESTIMATED increased production of 
hogs which would take place during the coming 
year in the absence of any program would result 
in supplies of pork and lard amounting to 62 
pounds per capita during the marketing year 
beginning October 1936, as compared with the 47 


sar 











pounds per capita which is estimated to be avail-— 
able during the marketing year beginning in 
October 1935. The farm price of hogs which is 
estimated for the larger production next year 
should result in retail prices that are sub— 
stantially lower than prices prevailing in 
August 1935. 


"IF THERE IS to be a corn—hog adjust— 
ment program it should, in the interest of the 
consumer, permit the supply of hog products for 
domestic consumption to increase as rapidly as 
is consistent with the purposes of the Act. In 
the year 1935-36 it should permit hog production 
to increase at least as rapidly as it would 
increase if there were no adjustment program, 
and it should aim for a further imcrease in that 
year if inducements for greater production can 
be provided for in the program. In the year 
1936-37 it should permit such further increase 
in supplies of pork and lard as conditions at 
that time will justify. Consideration of the 
consumer interest requires, in my opinion, that 
such increases be permitted under any program 
that may be adopted." 


POTATOES 


“Violent swings "LEGISLATION on potatoes has 


in potato prices two parts. Title I is the Ad- 
” 
hurt al justment Act, which makes pota- 


toes a basic commodity, along 
with wheat, cotton, corn, etc., and authorizes the 
AAA to use any of the meth- 
ods outlined in the Ad 
justment Act to increase 
the income of potato grow— 
ers. Title II is the Potato 
Control Act. This carries 


an ; 





ae) 


Farmer and packer representatives 
gathered in Washington to tell the 
Government what they thought ofa 
corn-hog adjustment program for 1936 
and 1937. Only three consumer repre-~- 
sentatives asked to be heard. 





the compulsory feature, authorizes the deter. 
mination of a national allotment, and levies 
tax of three-fourths of a cent a pound on aq} 
potatoes sold in excess of this allotment after 
December 1, 1935. Because Congress failed to 
provide funds for enforcing Title II, the ques- 
tion was raised as to the possibility of using 
some of the methods authorized in Title I, suo, 
as voluntary acreage control with benefit pay- 


a 
] 


ments, or marketing agreements. It was to con 
Sider this possibility, among others, that the 
hearing was called on October 3. 
is mandatory under the law whenever a basic con- 


Such a hearing 


modity gives promise of remaining definitely 
under parity price. 


"WHEN THE hearing opened several hun- 
dred potato growers were present. Apparently most 
of the commercial producing areas from Maine to 
California were represented. Most of them said 
they wanted the compulsory features of the law 
put into operation, and the sooner the better. 


"IT MAY BE that a compulsory potato act 
can be made to work if the vast majority of potato 
growers really want it. That is one important 
factor to determine. A referendum would be valu- 
able in answering that question. That still 
leaves unsolved, however, the problem of pre- 
venting potato bootlegging. 


“POTATOES don't go through any bottle- 
neck like cotton; and the question is whether 
mandatory standard con- 
tainers will prevent most 
of the bootlegging. In 
order to gain the support 
of the smaller growers and 
prevent petty bootlegging 


— 
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it may be necessary to raise materially the ex- 
emption on potato sales. 


"THIS PROBLEM of Title II was not the 
only one discussed at the hearing. 
ample evidence submitted to show that potato 
growers have been in unusually severe trouble 


There was 


for 2 years. Contrary to what some have been 
saying, the adjustment programs for other com— 
modities have had nothing to do with the potato 
situation. In fact, harvested acreage of pota— 
toes this year is likely to be less than last 


year, and even less than in 1931 and 1932. 


"POTATOES have been selling at far be- 
low parity because of the usual swing in acreage 
and production from year to year—-2 or 3 years 
of large crops, being followed by low prices, a 
forced reduction in acreage, and 2 or 3 years of 
small crops and high prices. The history of 
potatoes has always involved these alternate 
feasts and famines, and always will unless potato 
growers agree on some means of stabilizing acreage 
and production. 


"ON THE BASIS of these past swings, 
potatoes could easily go above parity in 1936. 
If we have a program in effect, this could give 
the AAA great prestige with farmers and disfavor 
with consumers. 


"THE CONSUMERS' COUNSEL of the AAA 
warned that any program which made potatoes a 
luxury would get, and would deserve, the hos-— 
tility of consumers. I have no doubt that this 
accurately represents the attitude of the aver- 
age consumer, and I only regret that outside 
consumer organizations failed to send repre- 
sentatives to the hearing. I strongly urge that 
consumer organizations watch for these public 
hearings, and send delegates to argue the con- 
sumer's case. It is of the greatest importance 
that the consuming public take an active part in 
the democratic mechanism we are trying to 
develop. 


"SO FAR AS potatoes are concerned, 
both farmers and consumers should look deeper 
than the temporary swings in price. The problem 
here, as with corn and hogs, is to avoid the 
violent swings which harm every one except the 
Speculative middleman." 














‘‘Consumers will 
not lose from a 
program assur- 
ing normal pro- 


"CONSUMERS are entitled, I 
believe, to expect of any pro— 
gram which producers adopt for 
duction.” the control of potato produc— 
—D. E. Montgomery. tion that it make available for 
consumption an adequate supply of potatoes in 
every year. Analysis of the price-—production 
cycle in your industry has shown that producers 
will obtain the largest total income over a period 
of years by stabilizing their output from one 
year to the next as nearly as possible at the 
average or normal level of potato consumption. 


"IT IS MY opinion that consumers will 
not be injured by stabilization of potato pro- 
duction at that normal level. The wide varia-— 
tions that occur in potato production are not 
matched by corresponding variations in con- 
sumption, for the consumption of potatoes is 
already more stable than their production. The 
low prices you get when you produce too much do 
not have the effect of making consumers eat the 
entire amount. Low prices in years of excess 
production not only reflect the supply that 
enters into consumption but reflect also the 
surplus potatoes for which there is no market. 


"FURTHERMORE the price declines that 
occur in years of excess supply are relatively 
greater to the producer than to the consumer. 
Transportation and marketing costs are less 


[Concluded on page 31] 
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WHAT'S BEHIND food costs is going to 
be investigated by the Federal Trade Commis— 
sion, with $75,000 of its current appropriation. 
Authority for the investigation was contained in 
a resolution passed by the last Congress direct— 
ing the Commission to study agricultural income 
in comparison with income of principal manufac— 
and how much of con- 
food dollars go to farmers, 


turers and processors, 
sumers' manufac— 
turers, and distributors. 

AAA 


NEW RULING by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration requires that jams and preserves 
made with less than 45, but more than 25 pounds 
of fruits to each 55 pounds of sugar, be labelled 
"Imitation." In addition, labels must show just 
Added fruit 
acid and artificial color must be stated. Fed- 
eral procedure is lining up with trade practices 
adopted and familiarized under NRA codes. 
and preserve manufacturers, 


how the product is an imitation. 


Jam 
complying with the 
code of fair competition for the preserve indus— 
try under the NRA labelled such mixtures as 
"imitation." Consumers and members of the pre— 
serve industry have come to regard these prod— 


ucts as actual imitations. 


= 


"FORTY COUNTRIES have national federa- 
tions of cooperative societies which are, in 
turn, members of the International Cooperative 
Alliance," reports J. P. Warbasse, President of 
the Cooperative League of the United States. 
"This founded in 
1895, 


with 100 million members. 


international organization, 
now consists of 250 thousand societies 
Their business turn- 
over in 1934 amounted to more than 20 billion 
dollars. Their International Wholesale Society 
represents an expanding international commerce. 
The International Cooperative Wholesale, with 
its tea plantations in India and Ceylon, is the 


largest producer of tea in the world. Its 


coffee lands in Java, its electric lamp factory | 


in Sweden, and its growing commerce in all cor 
modities, which continues to expand both in 
good times and in bad times, indicate the trend 
of this method of distribution. 
national business carrying commodities from one 


country to another within a single organiza- 


Here is inter- 


tion. Its vessels are veritable argosies of 
peace, flying the flag of international good 
wiii.” 


AAA 


CONNECTICUT CONSUMERS should get big 
help in selecting potatoes by quality from nov 
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on, aS a result of a law which went into effect 
on October 1. The law provides that packages or 
containers of potatoes must be plainly marked or 
labelled with the name of the official Connecti- 
cut or United States grade, or otherwise with 
the term "unclassified" or "ungraded." Farmers 
who sell from house to house as well as retailers 
will have to comply with this ruling. 


AAA 


"HOT NEWS'—that chili pepper powder 
is a good source of Vitamin A—-is the report 
from the Bureau of Home Economics. Puzzled by 
the apparent lack of Vitamin A in the Mexican 
diet, nutritionists in the Bureau made vitamin 
tests on the particular variety of pepper (chili 
ancho Colorado) most 
ground for chili Preliminary tests 
indicate the Vitamin A content of this pepper 
is very high——-two to three times that of a 
good grade of butter. This 
pound comparison. 


extensively dried and 
powder. 


is a pound for 
Many consumers in this coun— 
try would find it easier to consume two or three 
pounds of butter than a pound of chili pepper 
powder. Mexicans making liberal use of the 
pepper as a seasoning seem to get much of their 
Vitamin A requirement by this route. The par- 
ticular variety of pepper tested used to be 
imported into this country from Mexico but is 
now successfully grown in Southern California. 


AAA 


CONSUMER EDUCATION goes marching on. 
We have just received from the principal of an 
Ohio high school an outline of study for a 
course in consumer education. Major part of 
the course is reading but a part of the time 
will be spent on individual investigations in 
the field of consumer economics. Purpose of 
such a course in a high school is to acquaint 
high school students with the problems of the 
consumer and with agencies which work on behalf 
of the consumer. 


AAA 


BUMPER CROP for sweetpotatoes is the 
outlook for this winter. Estimated production 
of sweetpotatoes this year is a million bushels 
bigger than last year and 5 million bushels more 
than the average crop of the 5 preceding years. 


Southern consumers will probably eat most of 
this crop. Northerners are either growing more 
sweetpotatoes on their own farms or buying more 
in the city markets. 


TWENTY-ONE STATES comprise the sweet-— 


potato country. Four of these States are 
Northern—New Jersey, Delaware, Illinois, and 
Indiana. The southern half of the United 


States from the Atlantic to the Pacific pro- 
duces the rest of the sweetpotato crop. 
summers favor sweetpotato crops. 


Long 


AAA 


THAT WELL over half of the total area 
of the country has been freed of tuberculosis 
among cattle is good news for consumers. To 
establish the safety of an area, all cattle are 
given the tuberculin test and when a district 
has less than one-half of one percent of bovine 
tuberculosis, it is designated as a modified 
accredited area by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Tennessee was the twenty-sixth and lat-— 
est State to merit this classification. A 
clean bill of health to cattle is not only a 
great aid to a healthy milk supply but an en- 
couragement to greater consumption of milk. 


AAA 


OCTOBER FIELDS are in good shape for 
fall plowing, reports the Weather Bureau. Sep— 
tember rains have done their best work in the 
south-central Great Plains, in the central 
Mississippi Valley, in the northern Ohio Valley, 
and in the East. Late September brought plenty 
of moisture to the main wheat belt, except the 
northwestern part. 


DRY SECTIONS because of less than nor— 
mal rainfall in September are the lower Ohio 
Valley, most of Tennessee, the northern Great 
Plains and most of the country west of the 
Rockies. Southern California had practically 
no rain at all, nor did the interior valleys 
of the Pacific Northwest. 


WETTEST spot in September was. the 
eastern Middle—Atlantic States. Central Texas, 
and some parts of northern Missouri and south— 
ern Iowa also received more than normal drench— 
ings. 
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Pumpkin, squash,celery, 

cranberries and grapes 

rex: bal eabeal the holiday AVERAGE FAMILIES cannot always eat a 
; whole squash. Some dealers handle that problep 

table patel give fogs by selling a portion of a large one—either a 














l d ° half or often a smaller section. If the grocer 

Asol We ar. variety Ort does rot want to cut one in this manner, con- 

: ; sumers might be able to get a neighbor t 

into the winter aaa” . ee 
squasn. 






YELLOW SQUASH ranks as an excellent 
source of Vitamin A—the vitamin that goes along 
with yellow color in food. Pumpkins, too, are 
yellow and can be counted on for Vitamin A. 








OCTOBER OPENS the season for a tempting 
array of fruits and vegetables that reach their 
lowest prices for the year, lend a festive air 
to holidays, and add food and flavor values to 






GRAPE VARIETIES divide into two 
classes—Western or European grapes and Eastern 







or American grapes. Western grapes grow mainly in 





any diet. 





California and growers plant them for two express 





purposes—some varieties for strictly table pur- 




























PUMPKIN PIE and its coy compatriot the 


saad ‘ : ta dia poses and others for juice. American grapes, 
Jack-o-lantern are important signs of the times. 


: : ‘ wr : grown in the Eastern and Central States, are col 
Winter squash vies with pumpkin for pie prefer- ees rate d ie 
i planted and sold indiscriminately for table and gre 

ence. Most common use of squash is as a vege— or 
juice uses. va: 


table, of course, but when it is used in pie, 
to tell it from pumpkin is difficult. Southern- INDIVIDUAL TASTE decides which type of Yo 
ers use sweetpotato for pie of this type rather 
than squash or pumpkin. Celery and cranberries 
play their part as relishes and grapes have a 





) 
grape you want. Western grapes are sweeter and est 
more solid. Often they are larger than the 
Eastern type. The main difference between the 








variety of uses—table purposes, jelly, juice, two types is in the affiliation of skin to pulp pet 
and 60 on. and pulp to seed. Skin and pulp of the Western sa 
type do not separate, but the seeds separate 

BEST CHOICE in pumpkin is one that is easily from the pulp. Eastern type grapes are we 

heavy for its size. The sweeter the pumpkin the just the opposite—the skin comes off easily but sit 
better the pie; what are commonly called "sugar the seeds cling to the pulp. Consumers usually gre 
pumpkins", usually smaller than ordinary pump prefer the Eastern or slipskin type for jelly or “ 
kin, are the sweetest type. Squash, too, should juice, but with grapes—as we learned about 7 
be heavy and have a firm hard rind. Watch for apples—picking the best variety for your pu “ 
marks of decay on squash as it decays easily and pose leads to the greatest satisfaction. _ 
once decay penetrates the rind it is likely to go ; Nie 
straight through the squash. A small spot of TREMENDOUS QUANTITIES of grapes come = 
ur 


decay can be cut out with little waste. to market at the peak of the grape crop. 0 
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consumers whose budgets allow can buy 


course, 
grapes all the year around, but lower prices pre— 


vail when supplies are most plentiful. Western 
grapes come mainly from California, while New 
York, Michigan, and Pennsylvania ship the great— 
est supplies of Eastern varieties. 


FRESH LOOK 
pearance are the two 


and a good general ap— 
most important points to 
remember in choosing grapes. Maturity is im- 
portant, too, and the individual berries should 
be firmly attached to the stems. 
site is high color for the variety. 


Color requi- 
Western 
grapes of Tokay and Emperor varieties are a 
reddish color; Malagas, green, as are the Thompson 
seedless; and the Ribier variety is black. 
Among the Eastern types, the Concord and Worden 
are blue-black, 
Niagara green. 


the Delaware is pink and the 
Experts say that usually the 
grapes of both American and 
European types are best for flavor and sweetness 


white or green 











when they're turning to an amber color. Some 


very good varieties, such as the Malaga, are 


green even when they are entirely ripe. 


POPULAR PREJUDICE against grapes ina 
scraggly bunch has no foundation in fact. A 
compact bunch of grapes is necessary only when 
it is purchased with an eye for decoration. The 
scraggly bunch, as long as the individual ber- 
ries are in good condition, is just as desirable 
from the point of view of food value and flavor. 


CALORY CONTENT in grapes ranks high. 
Nutritionists rate then, 
and C. 


too, as a fair source 


of Vitamins A, B, 


CRANBERRIES GIVE incentive to thoughts 
of Thanksgiving turkey. On the market now and 
continuing into the winter, they bring flavor, 
appetite appeal, and food value to any menu. 
New way to use cranberries, according to the 
Bureau of Home Economics, is to grind a pound of 
the raw berries with one orange, skin and all, 
season with sugar and salt and serve as a relish 


with any meat. 


VITAMIN A, in fair amounts, and a good 
amount of Vitamin C—not found on every bush— 
give cranberries their claim to a place on the 
food value list. 


CRANBERRIES APPEAR on the markets only 
in the fall and winter and the demand is some— 
what limited for them. To those consumers who 
think that only turkey justifies cranberries, 
their peak of supply in these months means a 
pretty good chance of teaming cranberries up 
with turkey at not too great a cost. According 
to the poultry chart in the August 5 issue of the 
GUIDE, turkey supplies are greatest in October, 
November, December, and January—the months when 
cranberries are on the fruitstands and in gro- 


cery stores. 


STATES SHIPPING largest quantities of 


cranberries are Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and 
New Jersey. These berries favor low-lying land 
and bogs. Farmers who grow most of the marketed 
cranberries are organized in three cooperatives 
which sell through an exchange. 


tion, the American Cranberry Exchange, is one of 


This organiza— 


the foremost cooperatives in the country. 


VARIETY NAMES seldom figure in con- 
sumer purchases of cranberries because rarely if 
ever, are cranberries sold by variety. Berries 


vary in size and color. In general, the large 


ae ee 

















bright-red ones and the small darker kinds are 
somewhat sweeter than the lighter colored ones. 
These preferred varieties are most common in the 
stores. 


CONSUMERS CAN pick good cranberries by 
their fresh plump appearance, high luster, and 
firmness. Occasionally the berries have a damp, 
stale, sticky look. 
wet when they look that way, and then they are 
likely to be leathery and tough and lacking in 
flavor. Experts say, though, that cranberries 
are frequently kept in cold storage and then a 


Sometimes they are actually 


certain amount of moisture condenses on then. 
That kind of moisture does not harm the berries 
a bit. Distinguishing between the two kinds of 
moisture is difficult, but the general appear- 
ance of the berry with cold storage moisture 
should be better than the other. 


CELERY COMES to the table all through 
the year but top supplies are on the market in 
November and December. Outside of being a fair 
source of Vitamins B and C, celery has little 
food value but its flavor makes it a welcome 
addition to any meal and it is almost a tradition 
for winter holiday menus. Low fuel value, to- 
gether with appetite appeal and crunchiness, 
recommends celery to reducers. 


CRISP QUALITY is one of the marks of 
good celery. Other points to watch for in good 
celery are whiteness, cleanliness, freshness, 
absence of plant disease or blemish, length, 
and so on. These characteristics are the yard- 
stick of voluntary grades established by the 
Department of Agriculture for use by the trade. 
"U. S. Fancy" is first quality, with "U. S. 
No. 1" and "U. S. No. 2" coming next. 


FARMERS' INCOME from these fruits and 
vegetables is no small item. In 1934 more than 
8} million crates of celery went to market and 
growers' returns were very nearly $10,500,000. 
1931 was celery growers' big year when sales 
brought almost 17 million dollars. 


PEAK YEARS for cranberry growers were 
1928 and 1929 when prices climbed up to $14.58 
and $13.07, respectively, a barrel. Crops were 
large, but not so large as in earlier years. 
These high prices undoubtedly reflected bigger 
consumer purses. When growers produced another 
bumper crop in 1933 consumer purses had shrunk 


- 14— 





so thin that farmers were able to get an average — 
of only $5.58 per barrel. Last year the crop | 
was 37 percent smaller but a barrel sold on the 
average for 81 percent more than in 1933, ang 
cranberry growers' total returns were half a 

million dollars greater for the smaller Crop, | 


NOT ONLY with cranberries but with 
many other fruits and vegetables, producers fing 
that higher returns to them do not always come 
from producing more. 


GRAPE PRODUCTION from the years 1994 
to 1934 ranged from 13 million tons to 24 nil- 
lion tons, netting growers yearly returns vary- 
ing from approximately 27 million dollars tg 
nearly 70 million dollars. Again, large crops 
do not necessarily mean high returns. For in 
stance, 1924 production was 1,776,047 tons, 
bringing producers nearly 70 million dollars, 
while 1934 production was 1,931,168 tons, with 
an income to producers of only 353 million dol- 
lars. Sometimes more grapes are produced than 
can be sold and thousands of tons are left on 
the vines. 


ACREAGE FOR squash and pumpkins con 
bined in 1919 was barely over 1 percent of sweet- 
potato acreage. By 1929 squash acreage had 
almost doubled and pumpkin acreage increased by 
a third, bringing total acreage of squash and 
pumpkin for 1929 up to practically 2 percent of 
the number of acres in sweetpotatoes. 





“CAN HONEY be bought by quality grade?’ 
asks a Pennsylvania consumer. ‘‘So many things 
are being graded now that I wondered if honey 
was one ofthem .. . ” It depends on what 
State you live in whether consumers can find graded 
honey. Some States require the use of grades. 
We have no record of compulsory honey grades 
in Pennsylvania, but in Ohio a State law requires 
either U. S. grades or growers’ grades to be stamped 
on combs. The State Apiarist of Ohio reports that 
20 percent of all comb honey offered in individual 
packages is stamped U. S. No. 1; the rest bears’ 
growers’ grade stamps. California has compulsory 
State grades embodying U.S. standards. In other 
States if grades are used their use is voluntary. 
U. S. Grade No. 1 appears most frequently on 
packaged comb honey in Michigan, Nevada, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon. Beekeepers and technically 
minded honey-consumers can send 5 cents to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
for Circular No. 24, ‘‘United States Grades, Color 
Standards, and Packing Requirements for Honey.” 
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FATS AND 
SUGARS 


2 pounds fats, 
2 pounds sugars. 
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Moderately Active Adults 
Will Have an Adequate Diet at Minimum Cost if They 
Get These Foods in These Amounts Every Week 


BREADS 

om slelehactcmpaoleag 
and cereals, or 
eho} aa ~jelepatontale) 
quantities of 
lobar ko mmehaaloa 
baked goods 
and cereals. 





MILK 


7 quarts milk, 
or its equivalent 
in evaporated 
milk, cheese. 
dried whole milk, 
dried skim milk, 
and butter 


FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 


6 pounds potatoes 
and sweet potatoes; 
1% pounds dried beans, 
peas and nuts, 
2 pounds tomatoes 
and citrus fruits, 
3% pounds leafy 
| green and yellow 
vegetables: 5 pounds 
other vegetables 
and fruits. 





First of a New Series of adequate diets at 
minimum cost for families of varying sizes 
and ages, based on studies of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, Department of Agriculture 





LEAN MEAT 
FISH POULTRY 
EGGS 


3 pounds lean 
meat, fish, and 
poultry; one-half 
dozen eggs. 














CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 














Sept. Sept. Sept. Above or 
Kind of food 25, 10, 24, Change below 
1934 1935 1935 +8 year September 
__ 1929 
Dairy products: ¢ ¢ ¢ % 24 
FOR THE FOURTH - 
cessive time the stone thes poco <i war eee —? —s 
A cgi serves Cheese, lb... 24.2 «25.6 25.7 46.2 32.2 
. ; : Butter, 192............ .. Geso Devo 32.4 +0.3 -40.9 
tics shows an increase in the 
t of food th di ye 
re ee eee See Round steak, lb... 30.7 36.9 36.5 = +18.9 = -20.8 
EES « Gn Rpseeer ee the 4a- Rib roast, a 24.6 30.0 29.8 -21.1 -20.5 
crease amounted to only 0.1 of Chuck roast, 1b... 18.5 23.4 23.4 426.5 -23.8 
1 percent over September 10, ats 
newever, sed wes due largely to Chops, 1b... 28.5 38.9 39.1 437.2 -3.9 
the normal increase in egg ee ee 14.7 22.1 22.2 +51.0 +20.0 
prices which occurs at this sea— Whole smoked ham, 1b. 26.0 34.9 34.7 433.5 ee 
son of the year. The total ad- oe ; 
vance during the 8 weeks ending Leg of lamb, lb... 25.2 28.2 28.3 +12.3 -28.4 
September 24 was from 121.3 Breast lamb, lb. 10.7 13.6 13.8 +29.0 —— 
percent of 19135 on July 30 to Square chuck, lb Bs Bt 3 +20.5 ———— 
124 percent on September 24, or Poultry and eggs: 
a gain of 2.2 percent. This is Hens, 2... -....... : 25.6 29.6 29.5 +15.2 —24.7 
approximately the increase which Eggs, doz... 35.2 39.2 40.1 +13.9 -24.2 
ordinarily occurs during this Bread: 
period of the year in the index White, 1b 8.4 8.3 8.2 ~2.4 -8.9 
of prices of all foods. Rye, 1b. --- 8.9 9.0 8.9 0.0 ST 
° Whole wheat, lb... 9.0 9.1 9.0 0.0 ae 
DISPARITY BETWEEN 1935 *3.5-4.6 percent butterfat. (continued) 





and 1934 prices of food is nar-— 
rowing. Last year food prices 
rose much more from June to 
September than they did this 
year. However, in 1934 prices fell off mod- 
erately but steadily from September through 
December. This year there is no reason to ex-— 
pect any marked change in the index of food costs 
during the last 3 months of the year. The ordi- 
nary seasonal movement would be slightly upward. 


PRICES OF BEEF and some hog products 
showed a decrease in the 2 weeks ending with 
September 24. On the other hand prices of lamb 
continued their increase. Until recently lamb 
prices had been only slightly higher than they 
were in 1934. Smaller supplies of lambs on the 
market and the prospect for continued smaller 
supplies during the fall and winter months will 
possibly bring prices of lambs closely in line 
with beef and pork prices. Indications continue 
to point to relatively high prices of all meats 
throughout the winter and the spring of 1936 but 
there is no reason to expect any substantial 
rise during the near future. In fact some mod- 
erate drop in the prices of both beef and hog 


=| 


Your Food 


products during the next few weeks will not be 
unlikely. 


ALTHOUGH egg prices have been increas- 
ing and the higher index of food prices on 
September 24 is due mainly to this, it should 
be remembered that the egg price always goes up 
in the fall and the seasonal increase up to 
September this year was less than normal. In- 
creased hatchings of chicks this year will bring 
about a greater supply of poultry and eggs dur- 
ing the winter and spring months but as yet they 
probably have little effect. Poultry prices 
during most of the summer went up contrary to 
the usual seasonal movement but the September re- 
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CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 
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Sept. Sept. Sept. above or 
Ne oe S08 25, ~ eoued pega 8 saaeaee 
1934 1935 1935 1929 

ee, ee a Be Se BREAD PRICES have been 
Macaroni, lb... «215.8 15.6 15.5 -1.9 -20.9 Changing in somewhat irregular 
Wheat cereal... 24.2 24.7 24.7 +2.1 -3.1 fashion during recent months. 
(28-oz. pkg.) The report of September 24 indi- 
Vegetables — canned: cated a drop of 0.1 cent a pound 
Corn, #2 can............... 11.6 12.5 12.4 +6.9 -21.5 in prices of white bread, rye 
Peas, #2 Can... _ 17.1 16.8 16.8 -1.8 +1.2 bread, and whole-wheat bread. 
Tomatoes, #2 can... 10.3 9.8 9.6 -6.8 —25 ..6 However, this did not represent 
Vegetables - fresh: any general drop in bread prices 
Potatoes, lb_....... 2.0 pea Loe -15.0 -56.4 throughout the country. There 
Onions, 1b.......... vee Ae ‘7 5.7 silat 56.2 were as many increases as there 
Cabbage, 1b... 5.1 2.7 2.6 16.1 4 were decreases during the 2 
ay A ps Os 8.3 8.0 -14.0 nate en weeks ending sasehoenel 24. 
Spinach, 1b...... 7.3 8.4 8.2 412.3 Wholesale nee quenenene are 
Carrots, bunch. 4.9 4.6 4.5 -8.2 somewhat higher than in early 
Fruits - canned: September. Moderate increases 
Peaches, #23 can PO Al 19.8 19.8 +3.7 —_— in flour prices are due both to 
Pears, #23 can. 23: 1: 22.9 23.0 +4.1 oe recent increases in the price of 
Pineapple, #23 can. 22.6 22.8 22.8 +0.9 —_—_— wheat and to a lower yield of 
Fruits — fresh: wheat, particularly of the low— 
Apples, 1b... 5.7 4.8 4.5 “a1. cae test wheat in certain areas of 
Bananas, ~ : se vole ne Koes fon the Northwest. If flour quota- 

Oranges, doz E : : a6. a 


tions continue at about their 
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port indicates a slight drop in the price of hens. 


FRESH FRUITS and vegetables continue 
to be a very economical source of food this fall, 
most fresh fruits and vegetables are selling at 
This 
is particularly true of some of the most impor— 
tant vegetables such as potatoes and cabbage. 
Prices of these staple vegetables are about 16 
percent under last year's levels. Apple prices 
are about 20 percent below last year and many of 
the more perishable fruits and vegetables appear 
to be particularly plentiful and low in price. 
This is due probably not only to some increase 
in the production in commercial areas but also 
to increases in local market and home gardens. 


prices below the low prices of last year. 


present levels it is not un- 
likely that some increases in 
occur this 


These should be very mod— 


bread prices may 

year. 
erate, however, and there is no apparent justi- 
fication at this time for a universal increase 
of 1 cent a loaf in all cities. 


PRICES RECEIVED by farmers rose from 
106 percent of pre-war on August 15 to 107 per-— 
cent on September 15. During the same period 
the index of prices paid by farmers dropped 
from 126 to 125. This meant that the purchasing 
power of farm prices increased from 84 in August 
to 86 in September. 
the farm was the in the 
prices of meat animals, dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, truck crops, and grain which more than 
offset declines in prices of cotton and cotton— 
seed, fruit, and miscellaneous commodities. 


The increase in prices at 
result of advances 


ONLY FOUR of the 39 farm products 
listed were selling in September at prices equal 
to pre-war parity. These products were chick— 
ens, hogs, Maryland tobacco, and milk sold at 


retail. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 


PRICES of cheese and butter each went up 0.1 cent 
a pound from September 10 to September 24. On 
September 24 the price of milk and butter was 
very close to last year's prices, but cheese 
was 6 percent higher. 


BUTTER PRICES in the wholesale markets moved 


upward with only a few temporary setbacks 
throughout August, September, and early Octo- 
ber. Wholesale butter prices during the first 
week in October were about 1 cent a pound 
higher than for the same week in 1934. The 
advance in butter prices is, in spite of high 
production and storage stocks, larger than last 
year. The main reason why butter prices are 
as high or higher than a year ago seems to be 
that consumer purchasing power is greater than 
it was last year. 


TOTAL SUPPLIES of butter during the coming 


winter are expected to be decidedly larger 
than the short supplies last winter and for 
that reason no very marked rise in butter 
prices is anticipated but most dairy econo- 
mists believe there will be some seasonal rise 
during the last 3 months of the year. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS quotations on milk 


are by the quart and are for milk delivered to 
the consumer. These quotations do not include 
prices of store milk which in many cities is 
sold at somewhat lower prices than delivered 
milk. Quotations for butter represent a grade 
known as "creamery extra." Both tub butter 
and print butter are included. Ordinarily the 
price of print butter of a given grade is 
slightly higher than the price of tub butter 
of the same grade. Cheese prices refer to 
what is commonly known as "whole milk" cheese 
of the type produced principally in New York 
and Wisconsin. In some western cities quota-— 
tions refer to local cheeses from Oregon, 
California, and Utah. 


THE OCTOBER crop report indicates an average 


milk production per cow in the United States 
of 12.24 pounds on October l. A year earlier 
production amounted to 11.87 pounds. This 
year's October 1 production per cow was 
slightly under the October average for the 
years 1928-1932 but production this year has 
been running consistently above that of a year 
ago and probably will continue to do so for 
several months. 


— 








Average Retail Prices, September 24, 1955 (cents) 











Milk, fresh 
Quart Butter— 
Markets (de- fat Cheese Butter 
liv— content 
ered) range (1b. ) (1b.) 
United States 11.7 S.9-3.0 25.7 324 
New England: ae 
Boston...__. 11.7 3.7-4.0 26.0 32.9 
Bridgeport.. 13.0 3.8 28.3 33.92 
Fall River I3.0 3.0 26.4 31.) 
Manchester 12.0 3.8-4.0 26.6 31.6 
New Haven.. 13.0 3.7-4.0 26.5 33.7 
Portland, Maine. 12.0 4.0-4.3 26.4 31.9 
Providence. 13.0 3.7-3.8 26.7 30.7 
Middle Atlantic: 
Binghamton — —-§—————_ 29.3 31.8 
Buffalo 12.0 3.6-3.7 26.1 30.5 
Newark 13.0 3.5-3.7 27.9 Sé#e 
New York 12.5 3.5-3.7 28.7 33.3 
Philadelphia 11.0 3.5-3.8 29.3 34.3 
Pittsburgh... 11.0 3.6-3.8 28.2 32.4 
Rochester 12.0 3.3 21:0 S12 
Scranton 12.0 3.8 21.5 31.2 
East North-Central: 
Chicago 10.0 3.6-3.8 28.0 32.1 
Cincinnati 12.0 3.5-3.8 24.8 31.8 
Cleveland 9:0: 3.5 27.9 32.1 
Columbus.. 10.0 4.0 20.6 32.3 
Detroit ; 12.0 3.6-3.7 24.8 32.9 
Indianapolis 10.0 3.8-3.9 24.8 32.2 
Milwaukee 10.0 3.6=3.63 27.4 30.7 
Peoria.............._...- 11.0 3.8-4.0 25.4 31.8 
Springfield, I11..11.1 4.0 24.9 32.1 
West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids moa 25.1 29.6 
Kansas City_. _11.1 3.8=-4.0 26.4 31.0 
Minneapolis. 10.0 3.53.7 24.0 30.0 
Drene .. ULD 6S.8 20.1 De 
St. Louis 10.4 3.7—-3.8 25.1 33.0 
St. Paul_. 10.0 3.6-3.7 24.8 30.5 
Sioux Falls. 9.7 4.0-€.1 25.7 30.4 
Wichita.._____.. 10.0 3.7-4.0 22.1 28.2 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta_______.. 14.0 4.2-4.4 25.0 34.1 
Baltimore... _12.0 4.0-4.1 25.4 34.2 
Charleston, S. “@. 15.0 4.0-4.3 23.5 31.6 
Columbia, .. Cc — s»§ —————_ 23.9 34.6 
Jacksonville. 15.0 4.0-5.0 23.0 32.6 
Norrolk _...__.... 14.0 3.83.9 22.9 33.0 
Richmond 12.0 3.d 23.6 32.4 
Savannah ____.. 14.0 4.0-4.3 23.3 32.7 
Washington, D.C. 13.0 4.1 26.8 34.4 
Winston-Salem... 18.0 4.3 24.8 33.0 
East South-Central: 
Birmingham 13.3 4.5-4:5 21.3 32.9 
Knoxville ; 12.0 4.0-4.2 28.0 32.6 
Louisville. 12.0 4.0 26.0 31.5 
Memphis 10.5 3.6-5.0 22.9 31.3 
Mobile . 14.0 4.0-8.0 23.7 SL.1 
West South-Central: 
Dalias.......... 11.0 4.4 27:5 20.4 
El Paso ee —— -§ —————__24.4 82.3 
Houston... 12.0 4.0-5.0 22.3 32.1 
Little Rock. 12.0 3.84.5 23.3 30.5 
New Orleans... 11.5 4.0-4.5 25.3 32.7 
Oklahoma City 11:0 4.0 26.9 31.7 
Mountain: 
Albuquerque...» -———— 28.0 33.0 
Butte wicin« MOS: S.5-3.7 23.8 Seo 
Denver... 10.7 3-8 27.8 33.3 
Salt Lake veined 10.0 3.8 22.4 35.4 
Tucson.. _11.3 3.84.0 22.5 &%.3 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles__.. 13..6:..4.0 27.1 34.9 
Portland, Oreg 10.5 4.0 24.2 34.0 
San Francisco... 12.0 4.0—4.2 28.4 34.8 
penttle... 9.0 4.0 23.5 34.5 
Spokane 10.0 4.0-4.2 22.7 32.1 
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(cents) 
——_S} Average Retail Prices, S 
oe 3, Septemb 
| - Reptoubor'24; 1995 (ents) 
Butter rkets White Rye Whole- 
eee 25 ea 
) (1b United States. ieee! _(1b.)  (1b.) 
tap) | Bite States 82 8.9 {ib} 
_ 32.4 = England: a 
oston._.... ”v 
Bridgeport... 8.3 9. 
Pe es eee a 
| Ba Manchester... 7.8 8.4 8.9 
} 31.6 New Haven... 8.1 9.0 8.7 
) 33.7 Portland, Maine... 8.5 8.9 9.2 
31.9 Providence... e 9.5 9.3 BREAD 
0:7 mis stiiatic: |. 8.8 9.4 
: edhe cial SLIGHT REDUCTIONS were re P 
} Bis Buffalo__. ceinereren as —_— ees —s white bread, rye b ported in prices of 
30.5 Newark... Se 8 duri read, and whole— 2 
: | Si i RIED 5 9.4 ng the 2 week e-wheat br 
} $4 | Now York “ Si 9.1 a ip pata: Maaciddg os ended September 24. In ead 
; io. 1ilad pear an err . 4 educti . each 
| 34.3 open igag a7 8.7 a Re: = in the oe aane ae to 0.1 cent a 
4 Saint a 5 included i es in th iti 
| 313 eet aI 8.1 ae 9.2 in the index. ome anaes 
15 | fast North-Central: — 4 : y 
| oo 9.7 9.9 pare THE minor drop in the 
hicago....... : 1 E a 
32.1 | eh * 7.4 os “a a fee States, increases from — for the 
8 | Cleveland ----- 7.8 9.4 ; 24 were reported in s ‘om September 10 to 
aC Col ee See 7.8 ; 9.5 in six citi even cities and 
39 olumbus...... 8.3 8 Cities of th S nd decreases 
35 Detroit... ziti i S46 9.2 ae: the average In e 51 which are included i 
32.2 Indianapolis 72 97 81 changes amounted genie pe sla cans 
30.7 a iesariceaectenianas 6.7 Me . Rf Reports indicate be — 0.1 cent a Boney 
é : ee . . ou A creas 
32.1 W Springfield, Ill... ae ae 9.2 ase in Scranton and a ones ad ey vrs 
29.6 oa Se 9.7 in Chicago. of 0.2 cent a 
A Ss. 
31.0 seme a... oo 8.6 — THERE HAS been a great deal 
Minneapolis......____. . ie ici 
aS Selatan Siem emgriownats S.3 zo 2: — a proposed Aco pabiiosty recently 
330 <<" 8.4 9.1 : read. Up to Septemb in the price of 
30.5 St. Paul... Reeser 8.3 oi ye had occurred. sae none general increases 
30.4 Sioux Falls. 8.4 8.8 moderate i it indications are 
28.2 aa. 8.1 8.3 i. thi increase in bread pri so 
; South omen ee ore 9.7 8.3 is year, possibly part prices may occur 
Atlantic: 8.2 what high partly as a result 
34.1 Atlanta___ é gher flour prices. M ult of some- 
34,2 Ritiense 9.2 9.4 8 in flour prices are du , oderate increases 
316 to a VV 8.8 ig $-9 plies of wheat, low e to reduced world sup- 
34.6 iowa. 2. A Py. 9.2 9°82 1B 6 tion, but samnenad’ er United States produc 
32.6 Jacksonville. ___ gt 10.6 11.3 of wheat in ly to lower average wei t 
33.0 Norfolk... saan 7 9:8 10.0 Belt whi a considerable part eight 
32.4 ae 8.5 8.7 % elt which results in part of the Wheat 
32.7 Savannah... 8.5 8.7 0 yield of flo = 9 lower than av 
aH Savannah ——_—_____ ee ; 9.0 ur. This sit ; arnge 
: ashington, D. C 8. 10.0 10.5 should not caus uation, howeve 
33.0 Winston-Salem ____ ceed we 8.8 9.0 prices. e any marked rise in oa 
32.9 ee: ‘ 11.0 20 . 
. n 
oe two, < egggmmm a oc 9.8 9.9 10 = USUAL the September 24 
313 Louisville... 7 10.0 10:9 bean in bread eas ec shows a decided 
: emphis__.. i ; 8.0 : is may b rom city t : 
31.1 Mobil a 8.4 8.5 y be due partl y to city. 
eee “ 8.9 ity. B ; y to variatio i 
Reh (oe 9. 9.3 read pric ns in qual— 
— eek Mieatitentun’ + 3 10.0 10.0 of taled wreak es are on the basis of a q 
32.3 Dallas... 18 which represent pound 
32.) See 1.9 8.0 ounces of dough Th ‘ S approximately 
30:5 Houston. Smee Td. 10.0 a's considerably ‘en: bel e size of loaves varies 
32.7 Sag Rock. c7 68.8 8:7 sek eae saa <a 8 to bakery, but all 
oL.7 pe flag ee coes aT o.7 9.8 does not account ae . pound basis. This 
o yeigeguapaeama ; , v 
Mountai _ City... 9.7 as 9.7 quality due to diff er, for differences in 
33.0 untain: as 10.0 of whieh inact erent bread formulas 
32.5 lbuquerqu ; paren ude more milk, lard » some 
33.3 Butte. ___ perce | 6 15)0, 1a ely expensive i as and other rel- 
oni <0 1186) ingredient 
35.4 Denver... = 9.5 9.6 9. s than do others 
34.3 Salt Lake City. 7.6 9.2 6 ; 
Tucson... ity... 6.9 9.4 ze 
34.9 Pacific: Yom 10'0-10:7 10:0 
34.0 Los Angeles 
34.8 Portland, Oreg. 1.2 9.3 
My San Francisco. . 10.1 aa 
a Ee eattle_____. ac . 9. : 
___Spokane______ il 9.1 10:0 yr 
os ner 9.3 10.0 a2 
-21- 











CEREAL PRODUCTS 


FLOUR INCREASED 0.1 cent a pound from September 
10 to September 24 while macaroni dropped 0.1 
cent a pound. Prices of cereal products on 
the latter date were about the same as they 
were a year ago. 


WHOLESALE wheat prices continued to advance 
throughout September and early October. In 
spite of the lower test weight of much of the 
wheat grown in the Northwest the average price 
of all grades and classes of wheat in six 
markets went up about 14 cents a bushel from 
the first week in September to the first week 
in October. 


THE OCTOBER 1 crop report estimates the total 
United States crop at 599 million bushels 
which is an increase of about 2 percent above 
the September 1 estimate. The increase in the 
estimate was largely in spring wheat other 
than durum and in the States of Idaho and 
Washington where early favorable conditions 
resulted in higher yields than had been 
expected. Early reports on threshing in the 
north-central States confirmed the early esti- 
mates of severe damage from rust and the aver— 
age test weight per bushel is unusually light. 


THE PROPORTION of the wheat crop marketed before 
October 1 is larger than usual this year 
because of the active demand for wheat of 
milling quality. 


RETAIL FLOUR PRICES are quoted in the GUIDE by 
bags of } barrel or 24 pounds except in locali- 
ties where other bag sizes are more usual. 
In all cases these prices are reduced to a 
pound basis. 


MACARONI is sold in several different sized 
packages ranging from 7 to 16 ounces. The 
net weight of the package is reported by the 
dealers and all prices used here are con- 
verted to a pound basis. 


PRICES OF WHEAT CEREAL are generally quoted on a 
28—-ounce package and refer to a number of 
common kinds of wheat cereal which are sold 
rather generally in all parts of the country. 
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Average Retail Prices, September 24, 1935, (cents 


Flour Macaroni Wheat 








cereal 
Markets (28-06. 
(ib. (1b. ) pkg. ) 
United States yee | 15.5 24.7 
New England: + 
Boston.____...___- 5.0 15.3 24.0 
Bridgeport... 5.8 17.0 25.0 
Fall River..... 5.5 16.6 23.1 
Manchester... 5.4 17.2 26.4 
New Haven.. 5.5 16.5 23.8 
Portland, Maine 5.0 Ely AS: 25.8 
Providence. 5.3 14.8 22.9 
Middle Atlantic: 
Binghamton... 5.4 19.6 28.9 
Burfalo............. 5.0 16.9 24.9 
Newark... 5.6 16.0 24.5 
New York.. ae 9.6 16.8 23.6 
Philadelphia. De 16.3 25.0 
Pittsburgh 4.8 15.7 25.5 
Rochester 5.0 15.5 23.8 
Scranton ” Dw 17.0 24.2 
East North-Central: 
Chicago 5.4 14.1 26.1 
Cincinnati 4.8 15.5 ee.2 
Cleveland 5.2 16.5 Bo. 
Columbus 4.5 ih ge rd UB 
Detroit 5.2 14.8 25.5 
Indianapolis 4.5 15.2 25.7 
Milwaukee 5.0 14.1 24.3 
Peoria 5.4 14.2 26.4 
Springfield, Ill 5.8 ine rs ie | 
West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids... 4.6 co olae 20.0 
Kansas City... 5.0 1720 23.8 
Minneapolis... 5.3 13.8 a 
CA) ee 4.8 19.0 24.5 
., os ; 5.2 16.1 26.1 
5. 5. as 5.2 14.1 25.5 
SLOUuK fesse... .. : 4.9 19.1 26.4 
macne<0...............--....... 4.6 15.8 24.5 
South Atlantic: 
AGIAneM........----.2--2s.- ? 5.6 18.0 26.6 
Baltimore.. ane 5.3 15.7 24.3 
Charleston, ss... 5.6 15.4 25.0 
Columbia, S. C.......... D2 by gel 28.0 
Jacksonville ieee OT 14.9 26.4 
oy (> | 5.1 15.5 25.4 
Richmond. .................... 5.2 15.4 25.0 
savannah................_.... 5.4 16.4 25.4 
Washington, D. C_._.. 5.8 i>. 24.0 
Winston-Salem............ 4.8 13-4. 30.5 
East South-Central: 
Birmingham... fe F 13.2 25.6 
BMORVI440.................- : 4.8 13.4 a ee | 
Louisville...____... oe Do 13.4 24.3 
Memphis... : Py 14.3 28.0 
Mobile.............._. 5.0 17 25.6 
West South-Central 
Dailies... 50 i6.5 26.3 
Ei Paso... 5.2 17.5 27.0 
Houston... 4.8 1o.2 22.8 
Little Rock 4.8 Ly 29.8 
New Orleans... 6.1 0.7 24.0 
Oklahoma City 2.9 12.0 28.4 
Mountain: 
ee 4.7 16.9 23.5 
Butte____.... 4.9 16.6 25.9 
Denver_____.. 4.2 15.8 24.3 
Salt Lake City... PY f 17 2 25.0 
Tucson... 5.5 16.6 26.6 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles 4.3 15.0 24.2 
Portland, Oreg 4.4 15.1 25.0 
San Francisco 4.8 13.5 23.6 
Seattle... 4.7 16.7 25.9 
Spokane... 3.9 16.2 22.2 
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Average Retail Prices, September 24, 1935 (cents) 











Round Rib Chuck 
Markets steak roast roast 
(lb.)  (1b.) (1b. ) 
United Sta States. 36.5 29.8 23.4 
New England: 
Boston... ti Bis cates A aS 35.2 29.8 
Bridgeport... « “eT 36.5 28.6 
Fall River................. 45.5 33.0 26.4 
Manchester.................. 43.8 30.4 26.9 
New Haven_. cc A 36.1 28.9 
Portland, Maine 43.1 55.9 24.6 
Providence... 44.3 35.4 28.9 
Middle Atlantic: 
Binghamton...............- - 35.9 30.0 Sone 
che ey fr <n Cane 28.8 25.0 
Nowe 0c AR S#.3 28.2 
New York... 40.5 35.0 235.4 
Phildadeiphia............ 41.4 35.6 26.3 
Pittepurgn:............. 34.4 29.6 22.35 
Rocnester.................... 34.4 Abed yd. a 
Soranvon............2.-..... 38.3 33.8 27.9 
East North-Central 
Chicago... wane 37.4 oe. t 3 gee i 
Cincinnati__ 38.9 32.8 20.1 
Cleveland... 36.0 Ko 29.9 
Columbus... 39.8 30.4 25.0 
DetroLt......-....... 35.8 29.8 25.1 
eee Stee 28.9 24.1 
Milwaukee... : SO. 29.1 25.4 
Peoria — Bog 26.9 23.2 
Springfield, Ti... 36.2 26.3 2e.0 
West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids... a. 26:6 18.6 L785 
Kansas City................ 33.1 21.1 20.3 
Minneapolis......_._____.. 32.8 29.8 24.3 
2 35.35 20.1 22.5 
ae CS 36.2 27.4 23.1 
ag) NE os 33.5 30.3 24.7 
Sioux Wadls:...........-. 30.4 Choe 19.8 
Ot rr 30.5 22.6 17.5 
South Atlantic 
ee, 31.0 Ke 3 lee 25.5 
Baltsmore................... 34.9 30.1 22:5 
Charleston, S. C...... 32.0 28.5 20.9 
Columbia, S. C.......... 26.5 18.0 17.9 
Jacksonville... =31.2 28.1 21.4 
NOPTOse........--.--..-.-.- 35.4 30.0 ye Je 
Richmond..................... 39.1 33.5 25.2 
Cee eee 30.4 28.2 19.9 
Washington, D. C___. 42.0 33.7 26.4 
Winston—Salem._.......... 33.0 23.4 23.4 
East South-Central: 
Birmingham.................. 36.9 28.5 21.9 
Knorvaiie..... 31.3 26.2 20.9 
boutevit ie... 35.5 Zi<2 22.0 
MenpntS: 2.20. ccs 37.7 rs ee LTO 
Mobite._...................... 29.7 235.5 17.4 
West South-Central: 
a SY a ee 37.6 30.3 20.8 
PleweasOe ct 35.4 26.7 a2. 
HOUSTON:....................-.. oe. 2 29.0 21.0 
Little Rook................ 31.5 26.4 18.8 
New Orleans____............ 33.6 29.35 18.9 
Oklahoma City............ 31.0 20.35 16.7% 
Mountain: 
Albuquerque._..._._...... . 36.0 yt (Bie 22.5 
Butte ___. Bes ere OL 25.6 22.0 18.0 
Denver_____. cutee (OORD 26.3 yy 
Salt Lake » City... A ele 30.2 25.8 21.0 
Tucson__. ee 3 Bo ZE.0 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles................. 31.5 26.2 L953 
Portland, Oreg......... 24.5 yA ae 16.4 
San Francisco............ Seon 28.3 18.3 
A) vi F- 29.8 20.0 18.4 
C0 Eee 22.3 20:2 13.6 





BEEF 


BEEF PRICES dropped during the 2 weeks ending 


September 24. Round steak prices fell 0.4 
cent a pound and rib roast 0.2 cent a pound. 


WHOLESALE prices of beef steers changed very 


little in August, September, and the first 
week in October. There was a slight increase 
in wholesale quotations during August and a 
Slight drop during September. At the end of 
September and during the first week in October 
prices were steady. Wholesale prices of 
dressed beef, however, dropped from the middle 
of August to the first week in October. The 
drop amounted to a little over 2 cents a pound. 


RECENT decline in prices of dressed beef should 


indicate that some further reduction in retail 
prices is in prospect during the next few 
weeks. If such reductions occur they will 
likely be moderate. Supplies of meat continue 
short and there is not likely to be any 
important falling off of prices until the 
summer of 1936. 


QUOTATION of beef prices is particularly diffi- 


cult for two reasons: First, the grade of beef 
varies a great deal and there is a correspond- 
ing variation of prices. Often the retail 
clerk does not know the grade of beef he sells 
and the quotations made by these stores refer 
to an unknown mixture of grades. Second, 
methods of cutting beef are somewhat different 
in different localities and the terminology 
used to describe cuts is also different. 


IN SPITE of these difficulties with retail price 


quotations the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures probably give a good indication of 
month-to-month and year—to—year changes in beef 
prices. When it is necessary to calculate the 
spread between prices of beef animals and 
retail beef cuts, the Bureau of Labor Statis-— 
tics quotations need to be supplemented by 
more complete data gathered by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in New York and Chicago. 
This material covers prices of all cuts of 
beef and refers to definite grades. 


IN MANY CITIES the grade of beef is now stamped 


on the carcass. This makes it possible to 
quote beef prices more accurately and also 
makes it possible for the consumer to identify 
the grade he buys. 





WHOLESALE quotations on pork loins 








PORK PRODUCTS 


NO DEFINITE trend in pork prices showed from 


September 10 to September 24. Chops went up 
0.2 cent a pound, lard up 0.1 cent a pound and 
whole smoked ham dropped 0.2 cent a pound. 
These changes were in line with changes in 
wholesale prices of meats. 


increased 
moderately but» steadily throughout September 
and during the first week of October. Whole— 
sale lard prices advanced during the first 
half of September but fell off about 0.75 cent 
a pound during the latter half of the month. 
Prices of ham and bacon also dropped moder— 
ately in September. Hog prices in the whole— 
sale markets fell off during the last week in 
September and first week in October but were 
still far above the levels of a year earlier. 


QUOTATIONS on pork chops represent center—cut 


loin chops and do not include prices of rib 
chops or of chops from the thick end of the 
loin. The lard quotations are for pure lard. 
So-called compound lard is quoted separately 
and is not included in the average for lard. 
Most of the lard quotations are for tub lard 
or lard sold in bulk although the quotations 
also include prices of lard sold in pound pack- 
ages and in pails. The pound package is re- 
placing both tub lard and lard in pails. Or- 
dinarily the package lard costs slightly more 
than tub lard. Prices of ham which are being 
quoted in the GUIDE refer to whole smoked han. 
Prices of sliced ham are also available and 
are used in calculating the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics' statistics on food prices. 


HOG PRICES usually drop somewhat during the last 


quarter of the year due to a seasonal increase 
in hog marketings. It is expected that the 
seasonal increase in marketings this year will 
be delayed somewhat and total supplies this 
winter are expected to be considerably smaller 
than those of last winter. Prices of hogs and 
of hog products will probably continue 
throughout 1935 to be considerably higher than 
they were during the last quarter of 1934. 


= 


Average Retail Prices, September 24, 1935 (cents) 





Whole 
Markets Chops Lard et 
_(1b.)  (1b.) —(Ib.) 
United States___ 39.1 Eee 34.7 
New England: 
Boston________ 43.3 21.4 35.6 
Bridgeport 41.7 21.8 34.9 
Fall River. 3 41.2 20.8 a4. 7 
Manchester 39.8 Re 36.2 
New Haven.____.. 42.4 eee 36.3 
Portland, Maine... 40.1 8 34.4 
Providence._______.. 42.6 20.9 35.8 
Middle Atlantic: 
Binghamton 42.0 EE 32.3 
Buffalo 41.3 20.4 34.4 
Newark.. 42.2 >> ae 35.9 
New York 40.2 ne.o 35.2 
Philadelphia 42.2 25.2 34.7 
Pittsburgh 39.8 eed 34.1] 
Rochester 39.3 2 ss 34.1 
Scranton.______. 40.6 ef 34.6 
East North-Central: 
Chicago este 40.5 22.9 35.2 
Cincinnati te 3 22.9 34.0 
Cleveland 42.8 24.1 36.2 
Columbus 41.9 22.8 36.4 
Detroit iv: 42.7 eed 38.0 
Indianapolis 38.7 4 33.4 
Milwaukee 38.5 21.4 33.7 
Peoria : YA 24.2 35.8 
Springfield, Ill o6..1 23.8 35.6 
West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids 30.0 ib 32.5 
Kansas City ot. 22.6 35.1 
Minneapolis 37.9 22.0 33.8 
Omaha..........___- 35.9 22.8 34.8 
st. Louis..... 39.2 22.4 35.3 
a. See 00.0 eed 33.3 
Sioux Falls.._.._.... 32.9 235.3 31.0 
Wichita ss 34.4 22.0 36.3 
South Atlantic: 
Atianta................ 38.2 22.4 33.0 
Baltimore____. eS 38.8 21.0 33.7 
Charleston, S. C 54.7 21. 34.1 
Columbia, S. C 32.4 18.0 33.3 
Jacksonville___. 34.7 21.2 55.7 
Norfolk... : 36.5 20.0 33.7 
Richmond... 39.5 4 AS 34.4 
Savannah_____. rs ve ie I 32.6 
Washington, D. C 41.6 21.9 33.8 
Winston-Salem. 51.0 25.3 30.2 
East South-Central 
Birmingham..__...____. 35.8 2e.0 34.4 
Knoxville_____. ee | 22.0 32.9 
Louisville —. C150 22.6 31.9 
Memphis... 34.9 22.6 35.5 
Mobile... ss FS 21.9 34.1 
West South-Central: 
Dallas__. 36.4 23.8 34.6 
£1 Paso 42.4 22.0 37.6 
Houston_______- 54.5 TR on.9 
Little Rock 33.4 22.9 32.5 
New Orleans ___ 35.1 OR 33.6 
Oklahoma City... 35.5 20.6 30. d 
Mountain: 
Albuquerque... 36.0 25.35 35.8 
Butte 34.0 24.0 Soue 
Denver... 36.6 25.8 36.6 
Salt Lake City 38.9 20.5 30.9 
2uGcson.._....... =e woe 23.0 ---- 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles... 44.0 21.6 35.2 
Portland, Oreg 36.4 21.8 S00 
San Francisco.. 42.7 a 36.9 
SeAt tO... 39.4 25.5 36.5 
Spokane.___...............- 36.4 a St 35.9 
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Average Retail Prices, September 24, 1935 (cents) 


Lamb 
Leg of Breast 
Markets lamb lamb — 


(1b.) (1b.) 
ee eee 
United States ag 3 


“New England: 


Boston____ ie “1.3 15.5 19.4 
Bridgeport __ << 2e.6 na TE 22.0 
Fall River Late ar.7 40)2 22.8 
Manchester -------.. 28.8 15.9 23.3 
New Haven. __ ec 28.2 13.0 23.9 
Portland, Maine __ 2 a 15.7 22.0 
Providence os 28.6 11.9 ee9 
Middle Atlantic: 
Binghamton. a OLS L223 25.5 
Buffalo. - @e.7 14.0 24.3 
Newark. ane 28.6 16.4 25.6 
New . aaa - 28.6 uF a | 20.8 
Philadelphia _ o 28.8 9.5 20.7 
Pittsburgh 29.5 14.4 22.8 
Rochester _ ed 26.5 i852 22.5 
Scranton __ ; ee 31.0 14.8 25.6 
East North-Central - 
Chicago. __ cme OVA LS 25.4 
Cincinnati, eos on. 7 17.9 21.0 
Cleveland _ “------..... 29,8 i5.8 26.2 
Columbus __ ee 30.6 16.7 26.8 
Detroit. __ nies 350.3 LT.0 a1 .0 
Indianapolis eee - ono 13.5 22.6 
Milwaukee __ aes. 29.0 13.5 20.2 
Peoria. __ Baer ae 29.6 14.0 24.4 
Springfield, ‘7 21.5 14.4 20.8 
West North-Centra]: 
Cedar Rapids pee 22.0 18 17.8 
Kansas City. “eseaes bl ga | 22.0 
Minneapolis ceecuen TO 1.9) 2e.8 
Omaha 25.4 16.2 19.6 
St. Louis Beserttacrccnccs OKO 16.3 20.3 
St. aaa = 25-9 12.0 rf 
Sioux Falls es 21.0 I2.3 21.0 
Wichita. en 21.3 Leak 20.0 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta. __ fee ral eee 15.3 21.7 
Baltimore = teen eae 28.0 14.9 22.4 
Charleston, S.C... 29.3 15.7 20.7 
Columbia, S.C. 27.0 Lt .3 19.0 
Jacksonville 28.6 LSA 21.0 
Norfolk _ ee a 12.9 18.0 
Richmond LOR ee 29.1 15.4 20.2 
Savannah | ens 29.4 14.4 20.8 
Washington, .. 3Gs.. 28.9 13.8 24.1 
inston-Salem O17 15.0 21.5 
East South-Central 
Birmingham 28.9 L232 LOT 
Knoxville. th IO 28.2 hy | 21.0 
Ouisville OTe 30.6 17.5 24.8 
Memphis , 28.6 16.3 LTT 
Mobile pees ; 29.4 123 19.2 
West South-Centra] - 
Dallas. - 28.1 14.9 19.6 
El Paso _ Resceeeie POLO 16.7 19.8 
Houston. bil = oL.2 16.8 20.6 
Little Rock. 21.5 13.0 20.0 
New Orleans _ --------.... 28.6 be i 17.6 
Oklahoma City __ c=: BES 14.9 rN 
Mountain: 
Albuquerque _ ws. pes 13.6 21.3 
Butte Le) a 25.9 a Ea | 19.9 
Denver __ eae 20.2 13.8 22.1 
Salt Lake City: 26.8 11.9 20.4 
Tucson. misses, DOO 12.5 ne.5 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles Bee if a LIAS 20.1 
Portland, Oreg 25.3 11.0 18.6 
San Francisco on eS 10.8 18.6 
Seattle oan 26.1 12.3 20.5 
Spokane ce 2p. o Se 15.5 
iii eet on ereeasinidieeticirg arma se 


13.8 £2.35 





LAMB 


LAMB went up Slightly in price during the 2 


ending September 24. The increase 
amounted to 0.1 cent @ pound on leg of lamb 
and on Square Chuck, and 0.2 cent a Pound on 
breast. Until Tecently lamb Cost only a 
little more than it Cost in the Same period 
in 1934, but during the Summer and Carly fall 


LAMB PRICES quoted in the GUIDE refer to what 


the trade "yearling" lambs 
representing ages from about 9 to 18 months. 


meats; 
Second, improved consumer demand; and third, 
Strengthening Of the demand for feeder lambs— 


further increase in lamb Prices this year. 
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POULTRY AND EGGS 


HENS DROPPED 0.1 cent a pound from September 10 


to September 24 while egg prices went up 0.9 
cent a dozen. Both of these changes were in 
line with the usual seasonal price movements 
at this time of the year. Before September 10 
hen prices were rising contra-—seasonally due 
to the smaller size of farm flocks which 
materially reduced market supplies of poultry. 


THE SITUATION on poultry and eggs, as well as on 


many other agricultural products, has been 
abnormal in 1935, largely as a result of the 
drought in 1934. Farm flocks of chickens were 
greatly reduced and feed supplies were short. 
In the spring of 1935, however, hatchings were 
greatly increased in response to the higher 
prices of poultry and eggs. It is expected 
that price movements for poultry and eggs will 
get back to normal this winter when the 1935 
hatch of chicks begins to reflect market sup- 
plies of poultry and eggs. 


ADVANCE in egg prices from April to September 


was less than the usual seasonal advance. The 
rise from 29 cents a dozen in April to 39.2 
cents a dozen in September represents an 
increase of 35.2 percent while the normal 
seasonal advance during this period is 44.1 
percent. 


QUOTATIONS for hens represent fowls a year old 


or older. These are sometimes called stewing 
or fricassee chickens. In most cases the 
prices refer to dressed hens which are usually 
not drawn but a few dealers report prices of 
live hens and a few prices of drawn hens. 


EGG PRICES are mainly those reported by grocery 


stores although in a few instances quotations 
are obtained from dairy firms. The prices 
referred to are for strictly fresh eggs and are 
the highest grade handled by the firm. 
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Average Retail Prices, September 24, 1935 (cent 


Markets 


United States 








New England: 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Fall River 
Manchester 
New Haven 
Portland, Maine 
Providence 


Middle Atlantic: 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Newark 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester 
Scranton............ 


East North-Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit... 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
reor.a............. 
Springfield, I1l 

West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
St. Louis 
St. Paul.. 

Sioux Falls 
Wichita... 


South Atlantic: 
Atlanta... 
Baltimore... 
Charleston, S. C 
Columbia, S. C 
Jacksonville 
Norfolk... 
Richmond... 
Savannah...............- 
Washington, D. C 
Winston-Salem_______. 

East South-Central: 
Birmingham 
Knoxville. 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Mobile aware 

West South-Central: 
LE ae 
El Paso 
Houston 
Little Rock 
New Orleans 
Oklahoma City 


Mountain: 
Albuquerque 
oh} as 
Denver.____... : 
Salt Lake City 
Tucson 


Pacific: 
Los Angeles... 
Portland, Oreg 
San Francisco 
Seattle. 
Spokane 


Hens 
(1b. ) 


a 
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Eggs 
(doz. ) 


40.1 


50.5 


44.2 
41.8 
49.2 
48.5 
44.0 
43.9 
43.1 
42.7 


38.8 


43.0 
39.2 
35.6 


35.2 


35.3 
33.4 


30.3 
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(cents Average Retail Prices, September 24, 1935 (cents) 
— = ae Potatoes Onions Cabbage 
ness (Ib.)  (1b.) —(1b.) 
United States 5 oa a 2.6 
—_ New England: 
Boston... ES, 35.9 4.0 
Bridgeport... 15 Ant See VEGETABLES 
Fall River 1.4 4.2 a (Fresh) 
Manchester. 1.5 4.0 3.2 
New Haven.. ead 13 4.0 rd - , 
Portland, Maine 1.4 Zz 6 3.0 POTATO AND ONION prices did not change during 
Providence 1.4 3.6 2.9 the 2 weeks ending September 24 but there 
Middle Atlantic: was a further reduction of 0.1 cent a pound 
Binghamton 1.8 5.3 2.35 in the already low price of cabbage. Prices 
acho 1 -7 es of all three of these standard vegetables on 
See York 13 re 34 September 24 were substantially below the 
Philadelphia 1.5 3.7 kes levels of a year earlier. Potatoes and cab-— 
Pittsburgh 1.5 3.9 2.5 bage were about 16 percent below the price 
tea toa os ae .s levels of the previous year and onions down 
anneal , : ; about 8 percent. 
East North-Central: 
icago...... ve be .5 2.4 
ee 119 2 52 ALTHOUGH THE OCTOBER 1 crop report indicates 
Cleveland 1.8 3.4 ape that the total potato crop will be slightly 
Columbus - 1.5 5.6 2.5 below that forecast in September, the pros- 
ia “rrr ae _s _s pect is for a plentiful supply of potatoes at 
Hog pans. 1.4 re 1.8 reasonable prices throughout the winter. The 
Peoria.__. us Bee g 3.9 pd f forecast of the total potato crop on October 1 
Springfield, Iil a P| 4.3 2.2 was 366 million bushels. This compares with 
West North-Central: the large crop of 385 million bushels last year 
ely ang ‘3 s 7 and 5-year average from 1928-32 of 363 
Minneapolis age 3.1 1.7 nillion bushels. 
UD No Se eee a We 4.2 2:9 
St. Louis 1.9 4.0 rape GEOGRAPHICAL distribution of the potato crop 
St. ty Ty 7s ie ie: this year will be far different from that of 
a” . 6 40 31 a year ago. This year the crop in the North- 
iecth. Aitneittn- : east is relatively small while the crop in 
tg Be 2.1 4.6 2.4 the north-central and western States is large. 
Baltimore. come 4.0 Ss This kind of situation usually results in 
Charleston, S. C 2.3 4.8 3.3 prices in northeastern markets considerably 
ts. c e: re va higher than in middle-western and western 
Norfolk a 4.9 3.5 csi 
Richmond 1.6 4.6 3.2 
Savannah ___. 5 4.3 Z.0 SUPPLIES of cabbage and onions continue plenti- 
i D.C zs - % ful and cabbage prices particularly are much 
~~ : below average. Later in the year there may 
a 2.2 “3 2.4 be some rise because the supply of the storage 
Knoxville... 1.9 4.2 2.2 type of cabbage appears to be considerably 
Louisville Lo 4.0 2.3 below last year and just about equal to the 
Memphis 2.0 5.8 2.3 5-year average from 1929-33. The onion 
Mobile.. 2.1 5.8 2.9 crop is larger than last year and somewhat 
gpl <% in — larger than the 5-year average. 
El Paso 2.3 2.9 2.5 
Houston 2.5 3.9 $9 POTATO PRICES and cabbage prices are both com- 
yt Pipette re zs a we monly quoted by the pound although occasion— 
ew Orleans... . -o ally potatoes are quoted by the peck and cab- 
Oklahoma City............ 2.8 4.6 a4 bage prices by the head. In all cases these 
gf 1.5 5.0 2.8 prices are converted to a common basis in 
Butte L.¢ 27 2.6 making averages. 
Denver... Lie Bo ar 1.6 
Salt Lake City dae x pF 2.4 
Tucson eee 3.0 4.5 3.5 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles eae See f 5.35 
Portland, Oreg.. L338 225 2.8 
San Francisco Bok 3.5 6.5 
Seattle 8 2.4 2.4 
Spokane _ . 1.5 1.2 5.0 | 
an 








LETTUCE, 





VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


spinach, and carrots all dropped in 
price from September 10 to September 24. 
On the latter date both lettuce and carrots 
were below the levels of the preceding year 
while spinach was somewhat higher. Decrease 
in prices during the period of 2 weeks amounted 
to 0.3 cent a head of lettuce, 0.2 cent a 
pound of spinach, and 0.1 cent a bunch of 
carrots. 


PRICES of these and many other fresh vegetables 


were low throughout the entire summer and 
fall. Supplies appear to be plentiful in most 
markets and many consumers are finding these 
vegetables help to round out diets which are 
forced to include less meat. During the fall 
the root crops are particularly plentiful and 
are inexpensive foods. 


COMMERCIAL production of most of the important 


truck crops is far different from last year 
but considerably above the 5-year average 
from 1929 to 1933. The commercial crop of 
lettuce this year is about 7 percent above 
the 5-year average, spinach about 16 percent 
above, and carrots about 5 percent above. In 
addition it is likely that there has been an 
increase in supplies of many of these crops 
coming from small market gardens which are 
not reported in crop statistics. Usually 
market garden areas can be found near any 
large city and also there is an unknown amount 
of home gardening. There has probably been 
an expansion in recent years both in the local 
market garden and in the home garden produc— 
ing vegetables for home use rather than for 
sale. Such an expansion might account for 
the relatively low prices of many vegetables 
at this time in spite of the fact that com— 
mercial production in the major trucking 
areas has not increased very substantially. 


oe 





Average Retail Prices, September 24, 1935 (cents) 








Lettuce Spinach Carrots 
Markets (head) — (1b. ) (bunch) 
United States_ 8.0 8.2 4.5 
New England: 
Boston_. : aot o.7 4.6 
Bridgeport. 9.1 11.0 5.7 
Fall River.. 8.2 B.2 5.4 
Manchester.. 8.7 8.3 4.6 
New Haven.. fg 8.2 8.8 4.6 
Portland, Maine. 9.0 5.8 4.5 
Providence ieee 8.7 8.2 5.1 
Middle Atlantic: 
Binghamton 8.35 8.4 4.3 
Buffalo______. 7.0 5.8 rae 
Newark... 8.6 12 5.6 
New York... 9.3 10.6 5:8 
Philadelphia 8.8 9.0 4.4 
Patisouren.....__. 8.2 8.0 3.8 
Rochester-._____.___.__.._.... SMR 5.4 2.8 
poranton.___...._.___........ 8.8 S.2 4.4 
East North-Central: 
Chicago______.. 7.8 9.0 3.5 
Cincinnati__. 8.4 To4 3.6 
Cleveland... 9.2 8.35 4.0 
Columbus... 9.1 10.5 4.1 
Detroit.. : 7.8 5.9 3.6 
Indianapolis... : 8.4 6.3 4.5 
Milwaukee.. 7.4 8.3 2.0 
Freoria..._.._.._... 6.9 8.2 5.3 
Springfield, em ua) 9.5 5.0 
West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids... 8.3 -——- 4.8 
Kansas City__..._._.. 8.3 9.0 5.5 
a 8.0 1.0 3.9 
Omaha.. SE CRE 8.6 10.8 3.5 
St. Louis. pees Ne. 7.9 6.0 4.6 
ee Oo a 9.2 7.3 3.1 
=i0ux Falls... < el aa 2.6 
tot) ee 6.9 3.1 4.4 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta.. 9.7 9.6 6.9 
Baltimore _ : 9.0 13.0 6.5 
Charleston, “s. Cc 9.6 10.0 8.1 
Columbia, s. Cc. 10.0 12.5 10.0 
Jacksonville. a 8.3 11.3 6.5 
Norfolk... - poy 9.2 5.4. 6.5 
RiGnumond..............._.__. 8.9 9.4 ie! 
Savannah...___.____._____. < et 9.4 8.4 
Washington, D. ¢. 2.5 10.5 6.9 
Winston-Salem. 10.8 10.5 10.0 


East South-Central: 


Birmingham 8.1 < ef ef 
Knoxville 5.3 14.0 Pf 
Louisville 8.0 130 4.4 
Memphis_____ 6.9 9.3 5.0 
Mobile... ae 8.5 10.0 5.6 
West Seuthintenteal: 
Dallas... 6.5 11.8 5.6 
El Paso. o.7 8.8 3.6 
Houston... 5.4 10.0 5.3 
Little Rock. 6.3 9.4 b.2 
New Orleans______._._____. 1.8 S.7 ee 
Oklahoma City___...__. 6.6 10.0 4.9 
Mountain: 
Albuquerque D7 —_—- 2.8 
Butte... 9.5 8.4 S41 
Denver________.. ey 6.9 2.0 
Salt Lake City 8.9 9.3 di 
Tucson 5.0 —_—-- i 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles Be ste 5.6 2.9 2.8 
Portland, Oreg_____.. 6.6 5.2 
San Francisco... 4.3 4.2 2.9 
Seattle 6.8 6.4 Rin 
Spokane 8.7 6.5 2.7 
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(cents) Average F Retail Prices, September 24, 19355 (cents) 
Carrots Apples Bananas Oranges 
(bunch) Markets 
: tay) (ao) 
4.5 United States 4.5 22.0 34.5 
4.6 New England: 
61] it ee ro #5 9 35.6 
; Bridgepor ‘ *5 6 40.8 
a4 Fall River 4.8 *6.4 35.2 FRUIT 
46 Manchester. 4.2 *5.9 39.7 (Fresh) 
4.5 New oh ge rae 25,2 37.9 
. Portlan aine_ : *6.4 35.4 APPL = 
5.1 ae 3 ok a3 “58 402 E PRICES dropped 0.3 cent a pound from Sep 
dine dane tember 10 to September 24, as supplies from 
iddle di: ; ; 
$3 | Bingsanton: oe ee Ce ee 
Buffalo._...... 2.7 22.4 34.4 si oaiteaataidlen 
+ Newark. 5.2 22.8 37.6 apples is 21 percent below that of a year 
44 op Rete =) -s 21.6 43.6 earlier. 
3.8 Phi adelphia So 20.8 38.0 
re oh i S = s PRICES of bananas and oranges on September 24 
- Scranton... 4.0 19), 35.5 were also below the levels of the previous 
3.5 East North-Central: year although banana prices increased 0.2 cent 
3.6 Chicago........ 5.0 *6.8 35.5 a dozen during the 2 weeks September 10 to 
of) a 2. 2 iis 
4] : , : 
Columbus...... 4.0 *6.5 6 
re: eget eee 4.4 *5.7 2's TOTAL APPLE crop of the United States is esti- 
23 Indianapolis. o.8 *6.6 31.0 mated at 168 million bushels according to the 
5.3 a 22 we as October crop report. This is much higher than 
5.0 Springfield, re 45 #65 41.3 last year's crop of 121 million bushels and 
eek Miettenkve: : somewhat higher than the 5—year average of 
.3 Cedar Rapids.. 4.0 *6.7 29.3 161 million bushels from 1928 to 1932. There 
i Kansas City_. 4.3 *6.9 38.4 should be plenty of apples during the fall and 
3.9 é . : 
3.5 Minneapolis__. 4.0 *7.6 34.9 winter months and present indications are that 
46 go ga e a_i ae prices will continue below last year's levels. 
+ St. — 4.1 *7_7 36.4 Apple prices are usually lowest during the 
a3 Sioux Falls... 5.5 *7 4 aes harvest season in the fall and some rise 
Bichita: «68S said fl 32.8 usually occurs during the winter months. 
South Atlantic: 
6.9 
65 oe =< 8 ig 1935's CROPS of Florida oranges and California 
8.1 Charleston, S. C.... 5.8 19.9 30.7 navel oranges both are below the crops of 1934. 
73 Columbia, S. C_.. 6.4 *6.3 34.0 The first forecast of the California Valencias 
6.5 Jacksonville_. 5.4 te el 35.2 crop from the bloom of 1935 will be issued in 
7 Norfolk... 4.5 19.0 36.1 Decenber. 
ie Savannah. —(‘<‘z 203293 
100 Washington, Dp. ¢. 5.3 20.8 38.0 BANANA PRICES are quoted both by the dozen and 
: Winston—-Salen... we 3.8 *5.8 36.8 by the pound. It is difficult to convert a 
5.7 East South-Central: per dozen quotation to a per pound basis and 
77 ener 5 eee -? as 2 for this reason in making the United States 
4.4 a ; : : average quotation only prices by the dozen are 
Louisville. 4. *6. é ; . 
ck Memphis. 7 “—a a included. Quotations on oranges refer to all 
: Mobile.. é fe 6.2 17.0 33.3 varieties, both Florida and California, and rep— 
5.6 West eet Mint vn? > resent the size which constitutes the bulk of 
36 aga : a *5.9 37.3 sales of each individual dealer. There is a 
5.3 El Paso..... ----- hed pe Pie: great deal of variation in orange prices ac— 
5.2 tli. cok 5.5 *5 3 327 cording to size. However, if it is possible to 
re New Orleans _. 3.2 15.3 29.5 see the box in which the oranges are packed 
7 Oklahoma City____.... 5.0 ba GO oo. the size will be found stamped on each box. 
Mountain: The number on the box represents the number of 
2.8 Albuquerque 6.8 *6.0 i 
3.7 mag te que... 56 “8.7 32.6 oranges in the box. The larger the number the 
2.5 ete aa 5.0 *7°5 33.) smaller the oranges. 
-! Salt Lake City... Ss 55.8 = *7.7 26.2 
2.3 Mellen 4.5 *6.3 oe 
Pacific: 
2.8 Los: Angeles............. 4. *6, . 
3.35 Dartiant, Oreg ..._.. 43 7S 25:0 
-. - ont gaa 7 20.9 24.3 
: eattle______.__. o ssi Soe ; 
2.7 Spokane... 3.9 8. 1 vest 
iil 











Average Retail Prices 


Markets 





United States _ 


New England: 
Boston... ; 
Bridgeport... 

Fall River 
Manchester 
New Haven 
Portland, Maine 
Providence 


Middle Atlantic: 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Newark 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester 
Scranton___. 


East North-Central: 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus... 
Detroit.. 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
Peoria. 
Springfield, Ill 


West North-Central: 


Cedar Rapids 
Kansas City__.. 
Minneapolis. 
Qnaha..... 
St. Louis...... 
st. Paul 
Sioux Falls. 
Wichita... 


South Atlantic: 
Atlanta... 
Baltimore. 
Charleston, S. C 
Columbia, S. C 
Jacksonville 
Norfolk... 
Richmond 
Savannah 
Washington, D. C 
Winston-Salem 


East South-Central: 


Birmingham 


Knoxville. 


Louisville. 
Memphis... 
Mobile... 


West South-Central: 


Dallas... 
El Paso _ 


Little Rock__. 
New Orleans__. 
Oklahoma City 
Mountain: 
Albuquerque... 
pate... p 
Denver... 
Salt Lake City. 
Tucson.. 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles... 
Portland, Oreg 
San Francisco 


_Spokane 





Ss 





, september 24, 1935 (cents) 

Corn Peas ie geiy Peaches 
#2 can #2 can 1% #24 can 
. a 

12.4 16.8 9.6 19.8 

13.8 16.8 12.4 19.3 

14.3 a: ee 12.5 20.4 

11.9 a7 52. 9.3 19.4 

13.9 7.5 11.0 “os BS 

14.1 18.0 11.4 20.3 

13.1 16.5 10.5 20.6 

12.8 17.4 9.5 19.3 

1i.S 18.5 9.5 22.5 

12.8 16.4 10.4 20.5 

13.0 18.6 o.3 18.7 

12.3 7.4 9.0 cb Af 

12.4 16.0 10.1 19.0 

11.9 16.3 10.0 19.6 

13.8 16.4 11.0 21.4 

13.1 16.4 9.9 20.0 

12.8 15.3 10.3 TBE 

i? 2 16.0 11.6 19.9 

12.4 17.2 10.5 21.4 

11.5 rk ek 10.0 21.0 

10.8 a7 9.0 19.8 

10.6 16.6 9.0 19.4 

11.8 15.0 10.6 21.8 

13.6 17.4 11.0 23.4 

13.9 19.5 12.4 22.8 

10.9 15.5 9.9 235.5 

10.4 15.8 9.0 19.9 

13.5 14.6 10.9 20.9 

i] 4 16.5 10.3 eX 

ee 17.5 8.6 19.5 

12.4 15.6 10.3 74 =) 

12.8 18.0 9.9 24.7 

11.0 17.0 8.8 18.6 

12.4 cy ge 9.0 20.7 

13.4 15.8 8.6 18.0 

10.6 i .o 8.5 19.5 

14.6 20.3 8.8 20.9 

12.4 Lt ge 8.4 iB. 7 

11.8 14.9 8.4 ria (2 

12.9 18.3 1. 19.3 

12.3 18.4 8.4 21.5 

tb I 16.3 5.2 17 6 

12.6 19.4 9.8 23.3 

11.4 15.4 8.1 19.9 

Cieee 138. 16.5 9.0 20.1 

11.9 15.9 9.1 20.9 

12.4. 16.8 8.4 18.5 

12.0 16.6 8.6 7.2 

13.3 20.3 9.0 20.6 

13.0 18.1 10.4 rae 

10.6 16.4 4.9 16.8 

12.0 16.6 9.0 20.2 

12.6 18.4 9.3 18.4 

13.3 19.3 9.5 21.0 

14.1 19.0 12.0 a a f 

13.0 16.3 10.4 19.5 

11.9 17.4 10.8 20.9 

12.8 17.0 *10.9 21.0 

15.5 19.0 "15.1 19.5 

12.6 15.9 gt a 16.4 

12.9 17.0 *13.3 20.0 

13.9 16.3 *12.8 16.8 

13.8 17.4 *13.8 “5s e's 

14.9 18.0 “11.0 20.5 





Pears 


#2 can 


Pineappl e 


#24 
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Speak up, Consumer! 


[Concluded from page 11] 
flexible than farm prices, and are not propor- 
+ionately reduced when the price of potatoes 
goes down. The proportion of the consumers’ 
potato dollar that goes to producers is smaller 
when potato prices are low than it 
potato prices are high. 


is when 


"CONSUMERS cannot legitimately demand 
that producers continue to allow their produc— 
tion to fluctuate widely above and below the 
quantity that normally is required for con- 


sumption. Indeed they may well find a common 
interest with producers in eliminating such 
fluctuations. Years of less-than-average pro- 


duction are as much a part of the potato cycle 
as are the years of excess production. Years of 
short supply work an injury to consumers that is 
not made up to them by intervening years of over-— 
production. When the supply is low the consumer 
cannot satisfy his desire for more potatoes by 
his recollection of how many he had last year 
and how cheap they were. 


"THIS OPINION that consumers can make 
common cause with producers in stabilizing the 
potato supply is stated only upon the assumption 
that the level at which you stabilize will pro- 
vide all the potatoes that consumers normally 
need and use. Consumers will not approve a plan 


* 


HELPS TO RURAL CONSUMERS 
from Government Publications 


Sixth section (fifth section published in the September 16 issue) of a 
bibliography of nontechnical bulletins on everyday home and community 
problems. Where a price is quoted, order from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. Request free bulletins from the Bureau 
named. 


HOUSEHOLD PESTS 
House ants, kinds, and methods of 
Farmers' Bulletin 740. 5¢. 


control. 





Bedbug, its relation to public health, its hab-— 
its and life history, and methods of control. 
Public Health Reprint 626. 5¢. 











Book lice, or psocids, annoying household pests. 
Farmers' Bulletin 1104. 5¢. 








Fleas and 
897. 5¢. 


their control. Farmers' Bulletin 








House fly and how to suppress it. Farmers' Bul- 


letin 1408. 5¢. 


that seeks to make potatoes scarce. Any program 
that has either the effect or the appearance of 
making potatoes a luxury will certainly be 
resisted, and should be. I do not believe that 
that is what producers want to do, and a stabi- 
lization of output at the normal average level 


of consumption is not a program of scarcity. 


"FORTUNATELY the history of potato 
production and marketings during the last 5 or 
10 years indicates that it is possible to deter-— 
mine with reasonable accuracy our average or 
normal requirements for consumption. While both 
production and marketings have been fluctuating 
between high and low extremes, there is indi- 
cated a rather definite average line which can 
be accepted as a goal of stabilization, for the 
next year or two at least. 


"IF POTATO PRODUCERS can hold their 
output at that average level, it is my opinion 
that consumers will not stand to lose by such a 
program, and may gain by it. In saying this I 
wish to make clear that the proposal of programs 
is not within the province of the office of Con- 
sumers' Counsel. I confine myself to stating a 
goal which would seem to give due recognition to 
the consumers' need for an adequate food supply. 
This is in conformity with the recognition of 
the consumers' interest which is included within 
the purposes of the Act." 


* 


Stable fly, how to prevent its annoyance, and 





its losses to livestock. Farmers’ Bulletin 
1087. 5¢. 
Mosquito remedies and preventives. Farmers’ 





Bulletin 1570. 5¢. 


Clothes moths and their control. Farmers' Bul— 


letin 1353. 5¢. 





Control of moths in upholstered furniture. 
Farmers' Bulletin 1655. 10¢. 





Rat proofing buildings and premises. Farmers' 


Bulletin 1638. 5¢. 





How to get rid of rats. 


Farmers' Bulletin 1533. 





Injury to buildings by termites. 
Leaflet 101. 5¢. 


Agricultural 





Preventing damage by termites or 
Farmers' Bulletin 1472. 5¢. 


white ants. 





ee 





Our Point of View 


THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is 
the end and purpose of production. 

To that end the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer’s right to full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs and efficiency of distribu- 
tion. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and economical 
purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs of food and 
farm commodities. It relates these changes to developments 
in the agricultural and general programs of national recovery. 
It reports on cooperative efforts which are being made by 
individuals .and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest 
possible value for their expenditures. 

The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is dependent 
upon the consuming power of the people. Likewise, the con- 
sumer depends upon the sustained producing power of agri- 
culture. The common interests of consumers and of agriculture 
far outweigh diversity of interests. 

While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
the point of view expressed in its pages does not necessarily 
reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental and 
nongovernmental measures looking toward the advancement of 
consumers’ interests. 





Issued by the CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL of the 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 
in cooperation with the 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
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